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DELAY IN PUBLICATION. 


Ow1nc to a labor dispute between the pressmen and their employers, 
extending to nearly all the large printing-establishments in New York 
City, this number of THe LirerRarRy Dicest may be somewhat de- 
layed in reaching our subscribers. A portion of our circulation was 
similarly affected last week. We trust that the dispute (in which the 
publishers of THE Lirerary Dicest have no part, tho they suffer 
from the consequences) will have been adjusted before the next num- 
ber goes to press. 








TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE MILITARY AND THE END OF THE 
STRIKE. 


HE agreement of the coal operators to refer their dis- 
pute with the miners to a commission to be appointed 

by the President is a result that was foreshadowed by many 
papers last week, when the Pennsylvania militia were ordered 
into the strike region. For it was felt that if the miners did 
not return to work under such military protection, then the op- 
erators would have to admit defeat. As the Chicago Evening 
Post put it: “If few go back, the operators will have to acknowl- 
edge defeat and make terms with the strikers. And the public 
will not wait very long, either. The operators are entitled to a 
reasonab/e time, but what was reasonable in June is not reason- 
able in October.” And that seems to be the feeling of the major- 
ity of the press. The New York 7imes, which has maintained 
a pretty impartial attitude during the strike, called upon the 
operators on Wednesday of last week to “put 100,000 men to 
work before next Saturday night,” or else “send for Mitchell and 
settle the strike on the best terms they can make.” And_the 
New York Mail and Express, whose sympathies have been 
rather with the operators than with the men, declares that if the 
operators can not mine coal now, “the pressure of public opinion 
against them will be overwhelming,” and “it will not be a ques- 
tion of miners going to work for what they can get, but of the 
operator obtaining labor for what it will cost.” 


“must begin 


The operators 
to mine coal, and do it now,” says the Baltimore 
American, “or they must stand before the public as men who, 
besides parading their arrogance before the President of the 
United States, wilfully and deliberately bore false witness 
against the miners,” for “the operators have promised that, 
given protection, they could give the people all the coal needed.” 


If they fail, they will “give President Roosevelt valid and un- 


questionable grounds for active interference in the interest of the 
people,” thinks the Brooklyn 7zmes ; and the Washington Star 
suggests “some legislative process of compulsion applied to the 
operators, or the repeal of the state statute requiring the 
licensing of miners.” The New York Commercial Advertiser, 
which favors the operators, suggest that “if the operators, fully 
protected, can not secure a sufficient force to produce enough 
coal to prevent a famine during the approaching winter, then 
some extraordinary measures will have to be provided to enable 
them to their force.” 


increase And a more critical spirit is 


shown by the New York Press, which says: 

“Either the operators, secure in their present rights and their 
opportunities, will get coal oyg of their mines and supply it to 
the consumers in their famine, or it will be the business of the 




















BRIG.-GEN. J. P. 8S. GOBIN, 


Commanding the Pennsylvania Militia, 
federal Government and of President Roosevelt, the head of 
that Government, to get coal to the public in any way that may 
be necessary. Fora brief interval the American people will look 
to the operators to Then 


*resident of the 


save this country from 


to and will remain on the 


its danger. 
their eyes will turn 
United States.” 

The New York Sun 


f+ 


and deplores the “soft 


compares the strikers with the Filipinos, 


conferences ” of would-be strike settlers, 
It says: 


“ During the late armed resistance to United States sovereignty 


in the Philippines, the public demand that rebellion and its 
barbarities be put down without parley with the rebels and with- 
out were 
spared the humiliation and the damage to our authority involved 


terms was almost universal, and it prevailed. We 


in our submission to those who defied us. 


“Why is not the same far-seeing patriotism.and resolute 
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“GO ’ROUND TO THE OTHER WINDOW !” - 
The Denver Post. 


loyalty to the flag and to the preservation of the rights it guar- 
antees to its citizens now guiding those concerned with the coal 
strike, Officially or otherwise? 

“Pennsylvania is in a state of anarchy beyond the power of 
her entire Guard to control; and yet instead of an irresistible 
demand for afestoration of law and order without compromise, 
not a few pedple, among them public officials of high rank, are 
holding soft conferences with the representatives of disorder 
and, directly or indirectly, positively or negatively, some are 
even throwing the weight of their influence against the objects 
of their enmity. 

“Dispute of the authority of our law at home is vastly more 
serious than resistance to it in the far-off savage country of the 
Philippines. Compromise there would have been deplorable ; 
here it would be fatal.” 


The Scranton Lador Hera/d, published in the heart of the 
strike region, says: 

















THE VICTIM IS NOT PARTICULAR WHICH QUITS FIRST. 
—The New York Herald. 


“Yes, let us have more militia; let us have more and more 
military sent into the coal regions; let them come till every bill 
and vale is bristling with bayonets, and the‘ tented cities’ of our 
military power proclaim to the world that peace reigns, and no 
scenes of disorder mar the peaceful attitude of the mine workers 
now on strike. 

“After this is done and the strike still goes on, let the repre- 
sentatives of the lawless coal trust get down from their exalted 
position, and meet the issues before them as men of intelligence, 
instead of continuing the chattering monkey act which they 
have been performing all these long months which have marked 
the progress of the strike. 

“The calling out of the entire National Guard of Pennsylvania 
can not start the mines, as has been proved by the experience of 
the localities where the military has been stationed during the 
past few months. 

“Some weeks ago 7he Labor /lera/d stated that the coal 
strike was an educational contest. ‘This has been demonstrated 
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during the past few weeks. Labor has learned for the first time 
that the trust question is already beyond the control of our goy- 
ernment officials. Here was a lesson worth the losses of the 
strike. The American people had been led to believe that there 
was some semblance of law which could be brought into force in 
curbing the trust evil when the necessity arose. 

“The efforts of President Roosevelt to bring the coal strike to 
an end in the interest of the public has disproved the suggestion 
that any law exists whereby the people may be protected against 
the monopolistic development of recent years. “a 

“Let the mine workers stand tirm with due regard for law and 
order, and it is up to the coal trust to prove the blatant boasts 
of its representatives at Washington. The mines will not be 
started till the mine workers decide to accept concessions offered 
by the companies.” 

RFGARDING a settlement of the coal strike, the President says: “ Force 
can accomplish nothing.” This being the case, he should try Scotch oats.— 
The Houston Post. 




















“ COAL’S GONE, YOUR MAJESTY, AND ALL THE FIRES ARE OUT.” 
—The Minneapolis Tribune. 


THE ALABAMA COAL STRIKE. 


S if one coal strike were not enough, about 3,000 coal-miners 

of Alabama have gone on strike. But the Alabama 
miners have struck for reasons different from those that influ- 
ence the anthracite miners in Pennsylvania. ‘Phe cause of the 
Alabama strike is set forth by President D. H. Baker, of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron, and Railroad Company, in an interview 
in which he said: ‘Some of our miners were willing to pay $1 
2ach a week for the support of the striking anthracite miners and 
some were not. The men who were willing to pay the money 
demanded that the officers of, the company either discharge the 
men who wouldn’t pay, or take the money out of their wages. 


‘The company declines to do this, and the strike ison. About 




















PAVING ‘HE WAY TO SOCIALISM. 
—The Detroit News. 
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three thousand men are out, but we have a large force of con- 
victs at work. We hire them from the State.” 

“On this ‘grievance,’” remarks the Chattanooga 7imes, “a 
strike is ordered; and if ever we heard of a serious act being 
done on a wholly untenable and absurd pretext, this is one.” 
The Columbia (S. C.) Sate declares that this is just the kind of 
a strike that has “brought labor-unions into ill repute.” Zhe 
Wall Street Journal (New York) calls the action of the miners 
“sheer madness.” It adds: 


“The facts seem almost incredible, but are absolutely as 
stated. If it were possible to aggravate the offense of the 
United Mine Workers’ Union, such aggravation would be found 
in the fact that last July, after an extended conference between 
miners and operators, a contract was made by which the miners 
agreed to work for a specified time under specified conditions. 
And now because the company will not deliberately steal money 
from certain of its employees, the union calls its men out in de- 
fiance of its promised word. . . . Now, when a union tears upa 
contract deliberately entered into and does so because the other 























GOVERNOR STONE OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


Who ordered out the Militia. 


party to the contract will not steal, it simply places itself.in the 
position of an outlaw. How is it possible to have any dealings 
with such a body?” 


The Birmingham (Ala.) Ledger, published in the district of 
the strike, also believes that there was little cause for a strike. 
It says further: 


“Our coal-mines are owned by the same men as the Pennsy]- 
vania mines, and they rejoice that our miners are quitting work 
and will have tostop sending help to their men in Pennsylvania. 
If the trusts had their choice, they would like for every union 
miner in Alabama to stop work and stay out until the fight in 
Pennsylvania is ended. For our men to strike now is exactly 
the thing most desired by the trust. It is a mistake to think 
that the trust wants to end the strike in the anthracite region. 
It does not intend that it shall end, except by the miners going 
back individually. ‘The miners could not go back to the mines 
there now by their own vote to go to work. The men would 
have to apply individually. 

“Our miners are playing into the hand of the trust. It will be 
found that the trust will not yield anything. It wants the fight 
ver unionism and non-unionism right now. 

“The Ledger believes that the miners’ union is one of the 
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main reasons of the prosperity of the district. It has kept wages 
at fair figures and has prevented the miserable poverty of Europe 
from settling on our miners. It is the money of the wage-earners 
that has made this district prosperous. Zhe Ledger would 
regret the day that the unions here had to see wages cut in any 
degree. 

“These are days for the union leaders to think carefully, for 
the trusts have already thought and they want a fight and they 
want it now. Therefore 7ke Ledger lays these things before its 
union readers, not as advice, but for them to think about.” 





THE PRESIDENT AS A STRIKE SETTLER. 


HE appeal of the operators to arbitration, after their many 

refusals, is credited by many journals to the efforts of 

President Roosevelt. His interference meets almost universal 
approval, although some 





newspapers think that 
he exceeded his constitu- 
tional rights, and crea- 
ted a somewhat question- 
able precedent. “The 
great mass of the people 
will see in the Presi- 
dent’s efforts only an 
honest and earnest de- 
sire to end an intolerable 
situation, and they will 
approve his course,” says 
the Springfield Aepud- 
dican; and a wide read- 
ing of the newspapers 
of every shade of politi- 
cal opinion shows that 
such is the fact. 

A few, however, are 











greatly alarmed. ‘The 
New York Sun, which 





ADJT.-GEN, T. J. STEWART, 
has viewed with affright Pennsylvania Militia. 

the President’s sugges- 

tions of federal control of the trusts and revision of the tariff by 
commission, experiences a similar sensation in regard to his 
strike conference. 





It is ‘“extraordi- 
nary,” “unprece- 
dented,” and “‘dan- 
gerous,” says TJhe 
Sun, and we are 
told further : 


“The President 
says that there are 
three parties con- 
cerned in the coal 
situation, the 
United Mine Work- 
ers, the operators, 
and the public. 

“Has the Presi- 
dent reflected upon 
the significance of 
this utterance? We 
can not believe that 
he has. We do not 
think that the Presi- 
dent would wilfully 
put aside the Con- 
stitution. Whatthe 
President says im- 
plies that he ignores the Constitution; but we shall not believe 
that until he himself so assures us. 

“The President denies any consideration to the non-union 
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laborers, to the men who want to go to work ; yet under the Con- 
stitution there is no more sacred right guaranteed to a free peo- 
ple than the right of contract, the right of the free man to sell 
his labor as he pleases. The President can not afford to ignore 
that. Itisof the very essence of the article of Liberty. Whither, 
then, is the President drifting? Does he not see his danger, the 
danger of the whole country?” 


And the New York Journal of Commerce, while not trembling 
for the Constitution, refers’ to the President as a “‘meddler,” and 
says: 


“The President's course prolongs the complications ; implies 
the inability of the combined state and federal forces to deal 
with the elements of disorder attached to the strike ; so far mag- 
nifies before the public eye the importance and power of the 
unions; casts an unwarrantable stigma upon the position and 
rights of the operators, and adds a trades-union issue to the many 
unwelcome politico-economic questions of the hour. It is all 
petty fussiness, and something more serious. Worse by far than 
any possible strike is Mr. Roosevelt's seemingly uncontrollable 
penchant for impulsive self-intrusion.” 


Mr. Arthur J. Eddy, a prominent lawyer of Chicago, writes to 
The Record-Heradd to condemn the President for “constituting 
himself a self-appointed tribunal for the settlement of a strike, 
making of the White House a court of last resort for the deter- 


mination of labor troubles.” Mr. Eddy goes on to say: 


“ Regardless of the merits of the controversy, the people #hould 
not permit the Chief Executive to attempt to exercise judicial 
functions under the hollow pretense that for the moment he is 
acting as a citizen and not in his executive capacity, when every 
one knows that it is only the executive position which gives him 
influence, and when there is the threat, scarcely veiled, that un- 
less his demand for an immediate settlement be followed, the 
power of the Executive will be used in some way to compel 
obedience, 

“When President Roosevelt summoned before him the con- 
tending parties in the coal strike, he acted beyond the pale of 
the Constitution and in defiance of the fundamental principles of 
our institutions; he usurped powers of intervention and dicta- 
tion exercised at the present day by comparatively few monarchs. 

“Immediately after the abortive hearing the President called 
together the available members of his Cabinet and the Commis- 
sioner of Labor to discuss the matter, thereby removing even the 
pretense that his intervention had been strictly unofficial. 

“If this extraordinary precedent is to be followed, if future 
Presidents at their whim and fancy, or according to the exigen- 
cies of political campaigns, are to call contending parties before 
them to adjudge differences, the White House tribunal will be- 
come more potent than the Supreme Court, since it can enforce 
its mandates by vague threats of action on the part of the 
Department of Justice, of extra sessions, and of other steps and 
proceedings unknown to the regularly constituted tribunals. 

“Where is this extension of executive power toend? ‘To-day 
there is a coal strike in Pennsylvania, to-morrow a railway 
strike in Illinois, the next day a street-car strike in New York, 
and so on until the one strike tribunal will be theWhite House— 
for, how can the President intervene in one strike and refuse in 
another? Are the people of this country prepared to indorse the 
exercise of a function so foreign to the office and so certain of 
abuse? ‘The inevitable consequences of the step taken by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, unrevoked, are not at present appreciated 
because the step is soextraordinary, but sober reflection will con- 
vince all classes—and the laboring classes first—that interven- 
tion by the President in controversies between labor and capital 
will be productive of untold mischief. 

“In any given controversy a President would intervene either 
with or without a hearing of both sides on the merits. If he en- 
ters into a fair and exhaustive hearing, he is clearly usurping 
functions which are foreign to his office and which no one has in- 
vited him to exercise as a citizen. If he intervenes without in- 
vestigating the merits, his action is not only unwarranted and 
unreasonable, but is an abuse of his exalted position, for, were 
it not for his official position, the contending parties would pay 
no attention to him, it being only the fear of what he can do as 
President which makes his arbitrary conduct of any consequence. 

*-Avide from the merits, discomforts, and consequences of the 
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coal strike, irrespective of parties and classes, the action of 
President Roosevelt should be unequivocally condemned as a 
flagrant abuse of the Executive office—an abuse the repetition 
of which will not be tolerated.” 


A favorable view of the President may be seen in the follow- 
ing comment by the Boston 7ranscripi: 


“When Mr. Roosevelt was so suddenly and tragically called 
to the Presidency, a little over a year ago, there was a good deal 
of talk and a little head-shaking over his reputed impulsiveness, 
Men who admired his army record and his former political rec- 
ord of fearless reform might be heard to intimate that something 
besides courage and strenuousness would be needed in the new 
office he had to fill, And while the young President’s ability 
and his very considerable political experience were recognized, 
his very virtues of character were made to plead against his 
chance of success as a President, and men of a conservative tem- 
per began to fear lest his single-eyed honesty of purpose and his 
supposedly headlong temperament should plunge him into prema- 
ture or ill-deliberated policies. 

“A year of President Roosevelt’s administration has, however, 
displayed his character in a new light. Whether, being aware 
of his own impulsiveness, he has been upon his guard and pre- 
served a statesmanlike moderation of judgment by the exercise 
of an iron self-control, or whether his reputed impulsiveness is 
really only a superficial and publicly exaggerated trait of a char- 
acter intrinsically conservative, the fact remains that he has 
notably disappointed the forebodings of those who feared or pro- 
fessed to fear that his administration would be marked by 
demonstrations of the bull-in-the-china-shop order. To native 
energy he has added a kind of conservatism peculiarly his own; 
to love of decisive action he has added moderation of aim; and 
his real or supposed impulsiveness has been tempered with what 
is beginning to be considered a remarkable patience. These 
traits were indeed indicated by the attitude he assumed when he 
took up his high duties; but perhaps they were never fully 
appreciated until the speeches delivered during his recent tour 
were heard and read. And just now, above all, in the presence 
of the coal crisis, when so many citizens have come to look upon 
some direct assertion of federal authority as almost inevitable, 
the President's patience, his anxiety to avert all necessity for 
federal intervention in Pennsylvania's disordered sections and 
to do nothing without the completest legal warrant, stands out- 
lined with unusual clearness against the background of impa- 
tient distress and of clamorous calls for him to do something 
startling and effectual.” 





Rights of Baseball ‘‘ Rooters.”—The game of base- 
ball has been productive, in recent years, of some curious devel- 
opments; but heretofore the “rooter” has kept clear of the courts. 
One William Newman, of New Orleans. who was recently put 
out of the grounds of a baseball club in that city for persistent 
gibing of the home team, has brought suit against the manage- 
ment of the club. Mr. Newman, after stating iu his complaint 
how he enjoys the sport and that hissympathies are governed by 
his appreciation of the play and not by the contestants, whether 
it be the visiting or the home team, says that in giving expres- 
sion of approval or disapproval to the respective contestants he 
“exercises a right that is free from restraint or control, either by 
the management of said association or any other person, so long 
as it is within the bounds of propriety and is not in itself objec- 
tionable or offensive to others.” 

The Seattle Post-/nte/ligencer, commenting upon the incident, 
remarks: 


“If he conducted himself in such a way upon the occasion 
noted, he should have the sympathy of. all ‘rooters,’ and their 
good wishes that he may recover the full amount he claims. He 
occupied a seat in a part of the stand especially set apart for the 
most vigorous ‘rooters’ for the home club, and declares that he 
was ejected because he did not like the way it played and said 
so. The management, on the other hand, says he was offensive 
in his remarks and was therefore put off of the grounds. If this 
be so, and he passed the bounds of propriety, he was justly 
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ejected, for one should be decent, even if noisy, however his 
emotions may be affected. 

“The case will appeal to more people than Mr. Newman, for 
it will determine just how far a man may go in his ‘knocking’ 
or ‘rooting’; and the question is raised if one may ‘root’ or 
‘knock’ for one side, why may he not for another? It is a new 
questiou in baseball law, beyond the jurisdiction of the umpire. 
The courts have got it and the ‘rooters’ and ‘knockers’ will 
await the verdict with interest.” 


SOUTH CAROLINA SENTIMENT ON CHILD 
LABOR. 
-_ State of South Carolina, which has led several important 
movements in the history of the United States, now leads 
the South in the number of children under twelve working in its 
cotton-mills, and promises to lead the South in the making of laws 
that 


labor published in the Chattanooga 7radesman, covering 300 of 


will take the children out. A statistical report on child 
the Soo mills in the South, shows that one-half of the children 
This 


report finds that there are 976 children in one-half the South 


covered in its report are employed in South Carolina. 


Carolina mills, and if the other mills, which failed to report, 
contain an equal number, the State has between 1.g00 and 2,000 
children under twelve in its mills. Sentiment against this con- 
dition of affairs has been running pretty high in South Caro- 
lina in the last two or three years; the legislature lacked only 
two votes of passing an anti-child-labor law last winter, the 
Democratic state convention, last May, passed an anti-child- 
labor resolution by a vote of two to one, and the state papers 
report that a restrictive law will undoubtedly pass the coming 
legislature, which will meet in January. 

“The record for the entire State shows that one-fourth of the 
entire cotton-mill employees are under the age of twelve years,” 
reports Zhe Oconee News, of Walhalla, S. C., and it declares 
The two 
leading daily papers of the State, the Charleston News and 


that “it is high time for agitation and legislation.” 


Courier and the Columbia Sfa/e, have already been quoted in 
these columns in advocacy of anti-child-labor laws, and the 
Yorkville (S. C.) Yeoman says that “the people of South Caro- 
The 
Democratic party, adds the latter journal, “has come forward 


lina are overwhelmingly in favor of such legislation.” 


now as the champion of helplessness, to protect it from the greed 
and avarice of those vampires in commerce, who, by force of a 
subtler cunning, more robust minds and bodies and lax laws, are 
tempted by their grosser instincts to fatten and prosper on the 
helplessness and at the expense of the vitality and lives of these 
little ones. These vampires we speak of are making a commer- 
cial asset of the necessities of the children of the poor.” Anda 
similar feeling is expressed by the editor of the Fairfax (S. C.) 
Enter prise, who declares : 


“Since I’ve found out the condition of the children who work 
in the mills, I no longer desire to have a cotton factory at Fair- 
fax. I have seen those poor little pallid faces, those hopeless 
eyes, those pinched foreheads, where I could fancy the brains 
withering and drying up under the horrible monotony and sick- 
ening atmosphere. ‘This curse of child labor counterbalances 
every advantage brought by the mills. It means the dying out 
of our native stock in South Carolina, and the demoralization of 
the fathers and mothers of these little ones.” 


The Florence (S. C.) Zimes reports that opinion in the State 
is strongly in favor of a restrictive law, and says that the candi- 
dates for the legislature ‘who keep their fingers on the public 
pulse” have “either expressed themselves positively in favor of 
the measure,” or have kept “discreetly silent.” And the Flor- 
ence Aeform Advocate says: 

“If the question could be brought directly before the people of 
the State, the popular verdict would be in favor of a restrictive, 
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but perhaps not a radical law, if we read the lessons of the 
recent primary elections aright. In Florence county this was 
made a campaign ‘issue,’ and it is a significant fact that not one 
single candidate placed himself on record in direct opposition to 
such legislation. All things considered, we anticipate the pas- 
sage of a remedial measure at the January legislative session.” 


A surprisingly large number of South Carolina papers, how- 
eyer, in view of the statements just quoted, oppose restrictive 
legislation. The Laurens Advertiser ridicules the idea that the 
children in the mills are ill-used, and remarks that the editorials 
against child labor seem to reveal “child labor at the newspaper 


desks,” which ought to be prohibited by law. 


The whole com- 
motion is “‘a tempest in a teapot,” says the Union 7imes, which 
adds: “All the mills that we have visited employ children in the 
light work departments, and we have as yet failed to see or hear 
of discontent among the children, who always seem to us cheer- 
ful and as full of mischief as the average children to be found 
anywhere. The room bosses, generally speaking, seem to be 
very kind to the children.” 


expressed the opinion that there is “absolutely no abuse of the 


The Greenville News, which has 
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WHITE SLAVERY. 
Northern Capital and Southern Child Labor. 
—The New York American and Journal. 





moral, educational, or physical rights of the mill children,” and 
which has said that “the demand of unbalanced enthusiasts for 
special legislation ” is ‘‘ mischievous” and “calculated to disturb 
the happy relations existing between the employers and em- 
ployees,” now asks that the law, if passed, be made to include 
farm-boys, and all children under twelve, and carry a provision 
The child-labor sentiment “has been 


for compulsory education. 
declares the Columbia 
Record, and it urges that “since the mills have agreed amongst 


the product of false representatious,’ 


themselves to eliminate all child labor as soon as possible, legis- 
lation on the subject is not needed, and well enough should be 
let alone.” The Manning 7imes sees no prospect of a compul- 
sory education law, and argues that if the children are turned 
out of the mills they are likely to become vagabonds; and the 
Bamberg //era/d fears that a restrictive law might interfere with 
family relations. ‘When the State undertakes all the paternal 
duties, when children will be fed, clothed, and educated by the 
Government,” then 7ke Hera/d will be “williag for that Gov- 
ernment to say where, when, and how they shall work.” A 
restrictive law, declares the Abbeville Press and Banner, is 
“class legislation”; it ‘denies to mothers the natural right to 


care for their young in their own way,” it “would encourage 


lying on the part of parents as to the ages of their children,” it 
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“would enforce idleness,” which has a tendency to immorality, 
and it would cut off poor people from their means of support. 
The editor suggests, instead, a state commission to regulate 
conditions in factory towns in ways that would benefit the health 
and morals of the operatives, and suggests that men who live on 
the earnings of their children should be made to work or be 
treated as vagrants. Schools should be furnished, and the 
children “should be required to go to school or to work,” since 
idleness is “the greatest menace to morals and good citizenship,” 
and ‘“‘should not be tolerated.” 


THE BOYCOTT AS A CONSPIRACY. 
iS MONSTROUS conspiracy ” of the labor-unions “to put up 


prices, to stem all the forces of economic laws, and rise 
upon the ruins of their victims” is the way Mr. Walter Gordon 
Merritt, of Danbury, Conn., refers to the boycott, in a little 
pamphlet which he is sending out. ‘The pamphlet is well 


printed and neatly made 





up, but the printer in 
whose office the work 
was done neglects, for 
obvious reasons, to put 
his imprint on his work. 
Nor does it bear the 


“union label.” Danbury 
contains some thirty hat 
factories, and all but 
three of the factories 
have been “unionized.” 
The three firms that are 
holding out against the 
unions are experiencing 
all the compelling forces 
that the unions can bring 
to bear, including the 
force of the boycott. Mr. 
Merritt has been living 
in the thick of this fight, 














WALTER GORDON MERRITT. and has developed some 
pretty clear and forcible 
ideas on his side of the subject. “The boycott is used in defiance 
of right, and as a power to subdue both employers and em- 
ployees who dare to exercise their liberties,” we are told, and 
the union label, which ‘makes the boycott possible, “is a club 
to coerce employers and injure independent workmen,” and is 
all the worse because it acts so silently. Mr. Merritt says 
further: 


““The boycott policy of the trade-unions . has been negli- 
gently ignored by newspapers and other periodicals. It is only 
actual physical violence against the rights of liberty and prop- 
erty that has received any considerable attention. ‘The more 
peaceable methods of encroaching on these same rights have 
been left uncriticized. While the open and forcible infliction of 
injury will never succeed in winning public approbation or the 
consent of the courts, the more peaceable methods are the more 
alarming because so subtle in their operation. ‘Tho they are 
fully as great an encroachment on individual and public rights 
and cause as much substantial damage they are more easily dis- 
guised and concealed and to superficial observation are not so 
flagrant. It is this permanently established system of ruining 
others that demands public opposition—the ceaseless gnawing of 
the silent boycott.” 


Domination by boycott, we are informed, “is literally a reign 
of terror.” To quote again: 

“Tho the articles manufactured by independent manufacturers 
may be better or cheaper than those of union manufacture, the 


consumer does not have access to them, for they lack the union 
label or sanction of the unions, which is the necessary passport 
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to reach the market. Retailers and jobbers dare not buy them. 
Extravagant as the phrase may seem, it is literally a reign of 
terror. Let it be emphasized that these are not strike condi- 
tions, but the ceaseless boycotting of goods during peaceful times 
when public sentiment is indifferent. It has not the excuse of 
angry passion or sudden impulse. It is the result of an elabo- 
rate and premeditated scheme to bring to disaster and ruin all 
non-union manufacturers and employees, and to deprive them of 
their inalienable right to the unimpeded pursuit of a livelihood. 

“Except in towns where union sentiment is predominant, this 
does not ordinarily take the form of popular boycott by the con- 
sumer. The average purchaser does not know whether he is 
buying a union or non-union article. A majority undoubtedly 
would not recognize the union label. This emblem of tyranny 
and injustice is generally situated in an inconspicuous place. It 
is not the influence wielded over the consuming public that 
makes the boycott so successful; it is the terror and fright excited 
in the minds of the jobber and retailer when the walking dele- 
gate appears. They fear that their trade will be boycotted if 
they buy non-union goods, and would rather buy goods against 
which there is no opposition and the purchase of which would 
make them no enemies. As there is no organized anti-union 
sentiment, they think they will remain on the safe side and buy 
only union goods.” 


Nor is this the worst. After the thumbscrew comes the rack. 
Says Mr. Merritt: 


“It sometimes happens that this general and continuous boy- 
cott is not disastrous enough to satisfy the unions, and they in- 
stitute what is termed a special boycott. Some independent 
manufacturer, because of his victory in a strike or because of un- 
usual business success and the failure of their ordinary efforts to 
injure him, will arouse their antagonism and his name will be 
virulently denounced in the usual terms of demagogical extrava- 
gance. All union men will be exhorted to become active in the 
destruction of his business. Special agents follow his salesmen 
from point to point and secure the countermand of orders just 
placed. 

“Such is the boycott by a reign of terror—terror to the dealer 
lest his name too be added to the unfair list and he will be un- 
able to find a market for his goods. It is enforcing the boycott by 
a boycott and fear of boycott. People must attack others that 
they be not attacked themselves. Many who condemn sucha 
policy as repugnant to justice, fair play, and honest competition 
in which the most competent succeeds, are obliged to cooperate 
in it for self-defense.” 


Now for the legal aspects of this “conspiracy ”: 


“The illegality of the boycott can scarcely be questioned. A 
boycott can not even be justified when done for purposes of com- 
petition, but the unions here have no such excuse. ‘Their direct 
motive is the injury and the ruin of the manufacturer. ‘To be 
sure, their ultimate object is the amelioration of their own condi- 
tion, but that is too remote to permit the boycott to be termed by 
any such euphemistic name as competition. It is a monstrous 
conspiracy to put up prices, to stem all the forces of economic 
laws, and rise upon the ruins of their victims, Of true competi- 
tion they know nothing, and if all they and their advocates 
claim for them were true, they would not be obliged to resort 
to the ruin of non-union citizens in order to rise. If they were 
seeking to improve sanitary conditions and the efficiency of 
labor, and were succeeding in so doing, they would not be afraid 
to compare a union article with a non-union article of the same 
grade. If their objects were so commendable and they were im- 
proving industrial conditions, public sympathy and public inter- 
est would assure them the market without the use of the boycott. 
It would not be indispensable to their success that non-union 
goods should be kept out of the market. As it is they rise not by 
the superiority of their own work, but by the destruction of their 
competitors. 

“The boycott of the market is in no sense competition and has 
no defense in law or justice. According to the definitions of 
certain courts it is a wilful and intentional infliction of injury in 
order to attain some object. It is an organized effort to exclude 
a person from business relations with others byintimidation. A 
man’s business is his property, and he is entitled to protection 
from unlawful interference therewith. It is based upon the 
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fundamental rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
which are recognized in our Declaration of Independence. It 
declared all men to be born free and independent, and to have 
certain inherent and indefeasible rights,.among which are those 
of enjoying and defending life and property, and of acquiring, 
possessing, and-protecting property.” 


A RECEIVER ASKED FOR THE COAL 
COMPANIES. 


HILE all sorts of radical remedies for the anthracite 
strike were suggested, including the government owner- 
ship proposition inserted in the New York State Democratic plat- 
form and quoted at the end of this article, the only one that has 
gone beyond suggestion is the petition that a receiver be ap- 
pointed to carry on the business of the coal companies. A bill 
in equity, asking for such a receiver, has been filed in the 
Massachusetts supreme court by “A. Litchfield and others,” 
who base their contention on the theory that the public have a 
right to have coal. It appears that Mr. Herman W. Chaplin, a 
Boston lawyer, started the agitation for a receivership by a little 
pamphlet in which he stated that the United States Supreme 
Court— 


“has ruled, in conformity with common-law decisions in England 
and this country, that the owners of property who invite the pub- 
lic to become dependent upon them for means of subsistence or 
welfare, cease by that invitation and the usage which follows it 
to have absolute control over their own property. On the con- 
trary, the public acquires by such invited usage an interest in 
the employment of such property, which, so far as it goes, is 
quite as complete and fundamental as that which the owners 
themselves possess.” 


Mr. Chaplin quotes, in support of his contention, the language 
of Chief-Justice Waite in the “Granger ” cases in 1877, in which 
he said: 


“We find that when private property is affected with a public 
interest it ceases to be juris privationly. This was said by 
Lord Chief Justice Hale more than two hundred years ago . 
and has been accepted without objection as an essential element 
in the law of property ever since. Property does become clothed 
with a public interest when used in a manner to make it of pub- 

















EVERYBODY WILL RUN TO THE FIRFS. 

—The Brooklyn Eagle. 
lic consequence and affect the community at large. When, there- 
fore, one devotes his property to a use in which the public has an 
interest he in effect grants to the public an interest in that use, 
amd must submit to be controlled by the public for the common 
good to the extent of the interest he has thus created. He may 
withdraw his grant by discontinuing the use, but so long as he 
maintains the use he must submit to the control.” 


In accordance with this theory, it is held that the coal com- 
panies have failed in their duty of providing coal, and it is 
argued that a receiver should be appointed who will mine coal 
in such a manner and with such rates of wages and such prices 
for goods produced and sold as the court shall from time to time 
deem proper. ‘The suit is brought in Massachusetts, the Boston 
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despatches say, because the Pennsylvania corporations doing 
business in Massachusetts have to make reports to Massachusetts 
officials and are amenable to the Massachusetts courts and laws, 
They have offices and agents there, and can be debarred from 
Massachusetts by the State courts. 

The New York Wor/d looks favorably upon the receivership 
scheme. It says: 


“Tt has the great merit of being a remedy both lawful and 
equitable in its character. Public opinion will insist that 
the public rights shall 
be enforced by means 
that are not only lawful 
but just. The vested 
rights of the coal com- 
panies, like all other 
rights of property, must 
be fully recognized and 
protected. A_ receiver- 
ship has no element of 
confiscation in it. It is 
not government owner- 
ship, but simply the 
administration by the 
court, as a public trus- 
tee, of the business of 
a corporation whose directors are unable themselves to adminis. 
ter it and protect the public interests. 

“As The World pointed out when the strike was in its in- 
fancy, the presidents of the coal companies misunderstand their 
situation. They have acquired the habit of regarding and treat- 
ing the coal-mines as their property in the absolutely private 
sense. ‘That cardinal error has inspired their refusal to entertain 
proposals either of arbitration, mediation, compromise, conces- 
sion, or even consultation with the lawful representatives of 
their late employees. These corporations have, in fact, no such 
absolute proprietary right to the mines themselves, but only 
franchises authorizing them to operate the same—to mine coal. 
They are nothing more than agents of the State for the perforth- 
ance of a public duty and the supply of a public necessity, It is 
time to bring these fundamental truths home to them by what- 
ever ‘due process of law’ is most equitable, just, and immediately 
available. 

“The mines must be opened! The coal famine must be 
ended !” ' 




















A HAKD WINTER FOR WOODEN INDIANS, 
The Brooklyn Eagle. 


On the other side, the Philadelphia Press declares that Mr. 
Chaplin’s contention * 


‘is sheer lunar law,” and says that the 
‘is a pure figment in procedure and of ‘no practical 
value or weight whatever.” Zhe Press also believes that “the 


Massachusetts courts have no jurisdiction,” and it goes on to say: 


petition 


“This petition, which is empty and foolish to a degree which 
few laymen can understand, is a pendant to a plea put forward 
in a pamphlet by the lawyer filing the petition that the coal cor- 
porations are subject to regulation because the Supreme Court 
in the Illinois elevator cases declared that corporations and pri- 
vate property ‘charged with a public interest’ were so subject. 
This phrase ‘public interest,’ however, does not in the. least 
mean a subject in which the public is interested. It means a 
corporation exercising a specific public power, as does a common 
carrier. Such a corporation is undoubtedly liable to regulation 
if it refuses to discharge the purpose for which these ‘public 
powers are conferred. If a railroad corporation or other corpora- 
tion engaged as a common carrier were to refuse to pay reason- 
able wages, or wages which were held to be reasonable by the 
court, it is probable that the court would have a right to appoint 
a receiver to carry on the business of a corporation and to dis- 
charge its public functions interrupted by its refusal to pay 
reasonable wages.” 


The appearance of the government ownership plank in the 
New York State Democratic platform is credited largely to the 
efforts of ex-Mayor McGuire, of Syracuse. It is as follows: 


“We advocate the national ownership and operation of the 
anthracite coal-mines by the exercise of the right of eminent do- 
main with just compensation to owners. Ninety per cent. of the 
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anthracite coal deposits of the world being in the State of 
Pennsylvania, national ownership can but be in the interest of 
the whole people. 

“Fuel, like water, being a public necessity, we advocate na- 
tional ownership and operation of the mines as a solution of the 
problem which will relieve the country from the sufferings 
which follow differences between labor and capital in the anthra- 
cite mines. , This course will insure peace in the mining regions 
and remove the cause for differences leading not only to suffer- 
ing, but ofttimes to bloodshed and insurrection. 

“It will relieve the consumers of coal, not only in this State, 
but throughout the whole country; insure steady employment 
and ample compensation to labor; transfer children from the 


mines to the schools; insure, strengthen, and preserve the sta- 


bility of the business interests and popular institutions of our 
country. Whatever differences of opinion may exist over other 
propositions of public ownership, the propriety of that policy as 
applied to anthracite coal-mines must be apparent to every 
citizen.” 


Chicago Losing the Lake Commerce.—According 
to the tonnage figures of the Treasury bureau of statistics, Chi- 
cago has, in one season, dropped from first to fourth place in 
commercial importance as a lake port. The government re- 
ports give the registered tonnage of the five lake ports that are 
in the two-million class, together with the number of vessels 
cleared for the seven months ending July 31, 1902, as follows; 


Vessels. Tonnage. 


AEA ae ape oe ee ELT Pen 1,437 2,429,448 
Milwaukee,........ pL SS EE AS EE ety Tee 2.448 2,372,771 
Stace eed ase sncacédesbasbicssvtcetecess 1,845 2,299,645 
Pi icbitecceceses paiadeekecielaebua babes décutheswase 33993 2,254,412 
ann cetedicunnseaces sal babbbtat seecses 1,592 2,099,228 


The Chicago Record-Hera/d believes that this sudden decline 
is caused by the “tunnel obstructions” in the Chicago River, 
which keep out the heavy deep-draftvessels, »[AegadRegord- 
Herald says further : 


“That Chicago has dropped to fourth place in the matter of 
lake tonnage will doubtless be a revelation to most Chicagoans, 
Of course Chicago’s prestige as the commercial distributing 
center of the continent does not depend upon lake traffic, but 
there is no reason, outside of the tunnel obstructions, why 
it should not stand at the head of all lake ports in total tonnage 
and vessel clearances. If there was any doubt as to the cause 
of this decline in tonnage it is entirely removed by a glance at 
the figures showing the number of vessels cleared. It will be 
seen that while Duluth, with a tonnage of 2,429,448, cleared 
1,437 vessels, Chicago, standing fourth in the list, cleared more 
than twice as many vessels as Duluth. 

“It is easy to see what would happen to Chicago if the river 
were cleared of all tunnel and center-pier obstructions. It 
would not only admit the 3,093 light-draft vessels that cleared 














THE FOOTBALL OPENING. 
—The. Kansas City Journal. 
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at this port this season, but also the deep-draft vessels such as 
enter and clear at the ports of Duluth and Milwaukee. 

“It is also very easy to see what will happen to Chicago if 
these obstructions are not removed very soon. With the lake 
traffic gradually drifting into the larger bottoms drawing from 
eighteen to twenty-one feet of water, the lake commerce of this 
port is certain to decline from this time on. 

“‘And Mayor Harrison more than any other influence is respon- 
sible for the continuance of the tunnel obstruction to Chicago’s 
commerce,” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


EFFIGIES of the coal barons would make a little fire.—7Zhe Detroit News. 


COKE and Littleton were never before so closely associated in the non- 
legal mind.—7he New York Mail and Express. 


THE football season is fairly opened, some of the gashes being from four 
to six inches long. —7he Detroit News-7ribune. 


By putting a Sir in front of Ambassador Herbert’s name, King Edward 
insured his cordial reception in this country.—7ve Detroit News. 


A NEW YORK judge has decided that a sandwich doesn’t constitute a 
meal. We knew that twenty years ago.—7he Star of Hope, Sing Sing 
Prison, 


IT is suggested that Mr. Baer might jail the strikers for vagrancy, as 
they have no visible means of support, and then work the mines with con- 
vict labor. 


THEY are now accusing Tom Johnson of being atax-dodger. But if all 
the other tax-dodgers vote for him he can win anything he tries for.—7he 
Atlanta Journal. 


WHAT a wonderful hit the producers of some nerve tonic could make by 
getting testimonials from Baer and his fellow-operators.—7%e Chicago 
Record- Herald. 


WOOD has gone up to $:6a cord in some parts of New England. At this 
rate it will soon be more profitable to produce real nutmegs.— Zhe Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal, 


PIETRO MASCAGNI and General Booth came over in the same steamer. 
Perhaps Pietro has agreed to raise the level of Salvationist music.—7he 
Chicage Evening Fost. 


IT is being predicted that the New York Sun will be a Democratic news- 
paper again before long. And just as we thought everything was getting 
along so well, too.—7he Atianta Journal. 


A White House bulletin announces that the President is doing very well. 
That seems to be the general opinion, with a minority opinion by certain 
gentlemen in the transportation industry.— 7he Chicago Evening Post. 


THE organist who played “ Throw Out the Life Line, Some One is Drift- 
ing Away ” when Bird Sim Coler addressed the Y. M. C. A. yesterday was 
either a Republican or a prophet, or both.—7%e New York Mail and Express. 


THE President’s “ good offices " are just now the hope of all the country. 
It is not the first time, however, that the eyes of a great number of patriots 
have been hopefully fixed on the President’s good offices.—7he New York 
Mail and Express. 


AFTER reading the comments of the New York Republican and Demo- 
cratic papers concerning Candidate Coler we are convinced that he isa 
poor, weak, despicable person, who is endowed with the highest qualities 
of earnest manhood and the possessor of unimpeachable integrity.—7he 
Chicago Record-Herald. 
































THE OPEN BRIDGE. 
—The St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


SOME DUBIOUS OPENINGS. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 





TENDENCIES IN MODERN GERMAN FICTION. 


]* a survey of the essential characteristics of the modern Ger- 

man novel, which appears in the London /P7/o¢ (August 
30), the writer finds it difficult to account for the neglect of Ger- 
man fiction, much of which, he thinks, ‘thas a fresher, more 
spontaneous and romantic note than is to be discerned elsewhere 
in modern European fiction.” ‘This neglect seems to him the 
more remarkable in view of the “popularity and laudations that 
the crudest and most sensational novels of Italy, Scandinavia, 
and Belgium receive in England,” and he concludes that “one 
of the causes operating in the creation of this disfavor is un- 
doubtedly to be found in the ‘nationality’ sentiment that per- 
meates much of the best German fiction, rendering it more ac- 
ceptable to a people dominated by common racial ideas than to 
Europe generally.” 
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‘Es War,’ in its entire philosophical outlook and treatment, 
might easily tempt us to miss such excellences as a strong dra- 
matic faculty that is employed with great force in the elucidation 
of problems, masterly painting of certain types of character, and 
faithful yet vivid presentation of landscape.” 


Turning from the highly modern and complex methods of 
Sudermann to the simplicity and primitive atmosphere of Peter 
Rosegger’s peasant stories is almost, declares the writer, “to 
step back into an earlier and less conscious century.” We quote 
again: 


“In the volume of delightful sketches called ‘ Alsich noch jung 
war,’ instinct with truth and happy observation, Rosegyer re- 
calls his childhood and youth with mingled fidelity and imag- 
inativeness. Many of the incidents, in particular the fresh and 
vivid description of his pilgrimage as a little shepherd boy from 
Styria to Vienna to ‘see the great Emperor’ (who had long been 
buried in the capacious burial-ground), recall some of the most 
charming pages in Rousseau’s childhood. A true child of the 

mountains and for- 





The writer continues: 


“Sudermann, the 
principal exponent of 
the ultra - naturalist 
school in Germany, is 
a notable exception. 
He is almost wholly 
free from the sympa- 
thies and influences 
that are so potent 
with his countrymen, 
and in consequence 
he is almost the only 
contemporary Ger- 
man novelist who en- 
joys any fame out- 
side his own country. 
And even Sudermann 
was almost unknown 
in England till the 
appearance on the 











stage of two of his 


ests of his native 
home, and with a 
deep penetrative in- 
sight into the life of 
the peasant, a realist 
capable of discerning 
the poetry of the com- 
monest life, Roseg- 
ger’s works deserve 
to have a popularity 
beyond Germany; 
and one or two of his 
romances, the collec- 
tion I have named, 
and ‘Martin der 
Mann,’ pervaded, as 
they are by a whole- 
some homely humor, 
would repay any 
reader in sympathy 
with German ideas 
and traditions. An- 

















other variety of vil- 





most striking dra- 
mas, ‘Die Ehre’ and 
‘Magda,’ altho his 
greater work, ‘Frau Sorge,’ and its successor ‘ Der Katzenstag,’ 

appeared as far back as 1887 and 1889. I believe I am accurate 
in stating that neither of these novels has appeared in a satis- 
factory English version, yet artistically, both from the point 
of view of motif and treatment, there is more justification in 

‘Frau Sorge’ for the celebrity that Sudermann has achieved 

than in any qualities presented by his dramas. Even in ‘Frau 

Sorge,’ where the realism is less than elsewhere vitiated by an 

ineradicable and incurable want of elevation and idealism, there 
is to be found occasionally something that irritates—an absence 
of the perceptiveness which would make him unerringly sure of 
the limits of art and of the fitness of certain moral conflicts and 

probiems for its exercise. This want of moral harmony in ‘ Frau 

Sorge’ reveals itself in the figure of a father on the point of com- 
mitting an offense that will dishonor his family, and is only 
avoided by his death. It is a still more obtrusive element in. 
*Katzensteg,’ which has for its central figure a young man of 
exalted ideas, whose whole life and energies are consumed in the 
generous effort to restore the honor of his family name that has 
been stained by his own father. But side by side with this 
loyalty and courage which claim our sympathy and admiration, 

the phases of a sensual passion, peculiarly hateful in its circum- 
Stances, is described with the minute detail of a spectator; and 
the effect of the work, notwithstanding its intensity of interest, 

its subtlety and vigor of character drawing, and in parts its 
really fine technique, is jarring alike to the esthetic and moral 
sense. So that the final verdict on‘ Katzensteg’ must be the 
assigning it toa high place amongst those samples of subtle 
talent that are nevertheless inadmissible to the wide and catho- 
lic kingdom of art. This radical flaw in Sudermann’s art. some- 
times in central situation, sometimes, as in the striking book 


PETER ROSEGGER. 


lage tales, laid for the 
most part in Bavaria, 
and less poetic but 
stronger in dramatic interest and conception, has been con- 
tributed by L. Ganghofer, whose dramas, particularly one in 
which the central figure is the sculptor of images at Ammergau, 
have had an immense vogue in Germany.” 


ERNST VQN WILDENBRUCH, 


The most popular of German novelists, we are told, and “one 
curiously unaffected by modern complexities and speculative 
theories,” is Ernst yon Wildenbruch, “‘ whose pure, lively, inter- 
esting, and cleverly wrought stories may be warmly recom- 


mended for ‘family reading. The writer in 7he Pi/ot says 


further : 


“At a first glance it is hard for an English person to compre- 
hend wherein lie the immense popularity and even influence 
that Wildenbruch’s novels command, not over the multitudes 
alone, but also over the lettered and professional classes; for 
like our own Trollope, his themes and conditions are generally 
of the most commonplace description, and his crowded canvases 
often contain no single figure that is removed from ordinary 
every-day character. But Wildenbruch strikes a deeper national 
note than it was ever in the power of ‘Trollope to evoke, and the 
sentiments of patriotism, of Fatherland, of Germanic tradition 
and home that penetrate every page of his stories are those 
to which every modern German-speaking person, whatever his 
age, and even his class, quickly and passionately responds. 
In his earlier life Wildenbruch was a soldier and a diplomatist, 
and many of the incidents and scenes described in the books - 
‘Kinder Thrinen,’ and ‘Das Edle Blut,’ are his own personal 
experiences, and familiar by tradition to the humblest of his 
readers. His slightly florid style is seen to the best advantage 
in the novel called ‘Der Astronom,’ which, tho by no means the 
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most popular, is, in my judgment, his chef a’auvre, and the 
most intellectual expression of his talent.” 


Reference is also made by the writer to Adolph Wilbrandt, a 
disciple of Nietzsche, whose stories are, for the most part, 
“studies of modern character pervaded by a melancholy and 
often depressing sense of the burden of life” ; to‘‘ Emil Marriot” 
(the pseudonym of a woman), whose “powerful, strange, and 
quasi-morbid novel, ‘Der Geistliche Tod,’ depicting the soul- 
struggles and tragedy of a young man, created a great stir in 
Germany at the time of its appearance”; and to Max Kretzer, 
whose “remarkable book called ‘Das Gesicht Christi,’ tho not 
entirely successful, has so profound a significance, so deep 
an interest both on its moral and poetic side, and contains so 
many ideas that are less national than universal, and is, in short, 
so far more serious an achievement than anything of the same 
kind that we have seen in this country, that it is worth, and 
repays, very careful study and attention.” 





AMERICAN EDUCATION IN ENGLISH EYES. 


AVING worried considerably over the prospect of American 
industrial supremacy, our English cousins are now going 
to work to account for it, and many of them have concluded that 
it is due to our system of education, especially of technical 
education. Zhe Saturday Review (London, September 13) 
devotes considerable space to the matter. As is its wont, it be- 
trays in its article a certain feeling of hostility to everything 
American. Yet it can not deny that we are accomplishing our 
object, which, according to the writer, is the making of ‘the 
finest commercial instruments in the world” out of our youths. 
He says: 


“With all the talk about sociological and ethical and cultural 
aims in education, the aim of the leading educational theorists 
in America at present is directed toward a system which will 
make the American man the finest commercial instrument in.the 
world. The American ideal is to make America the leader in all 
the departments of practical life, and the education of the young 
American is to be directed mainly to that end. To do things, 
to be observant and quick of eye, to be ingenious in contrivance, 
to be clever in manipulating all kinds of material from early 
years in order that school life may by a graded process lead up to 
the actual business of life, is the system which American educa- 
tionists are most intent on establishing for the budding Ameri- 
can intellect. There are advocates of the old classical drill, but 
they are a diminishing quantity; and the universities are ma- 
king wide their gates to admit the new classes of pupils who are 
being educated in the reformed secondary schools. ...... 

“In America there is undoubtedly a more vivid interest in 
education throughout all classes of the people than there is in 
England. It is seen to be related to personal and national suc- 
cess much more clearly there than it is here. More municipal 
interest is shown init. . . . The Americans are in the full tide 
of theories of education which apparently reverse the older con- 
ceptions, The more remote from ordinary life education was, 
the more valuable it was considered to be, according to those 
conceptions, as an intellectual and moral discipline. This is 
quite passionately denied by American educationists. They are 
indignant that their aim should be supposed to be mere money- 
making! They hold that business, which may engage all the 
higher intellectual faculties and develop all sides of character, 
should no longer be considered as an inferior sphere of activity 
to the so-called intellectual professions. The highest aim of man 
is to realize his faculties in acts, and the education that enables 
him to do this is the best. If their kind of education is not to be 
given, they insist that the bulk of the people must remain unedu- 
cated, as the classical curriculum is not only not available for 
them but would be by no means suitable for their purpose. It is 
a democratic education, not an exclusive one, and the claim for 
it is not merely that it is an alternative but that it is superior 
in pure educational results. That may be the honest opinion 
of educational theorists in America where enthusiasts abound. 
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They express them in the American style, which we are warned 
often expresses a great deal more than the writer means. The 
commercial high school, wrote one of them, ‘is based on prin- 
ciples eternal, and is a product of the heart universal.’ But the 
popular demand for practical education has really arisen from 
the ambition of the Americans to beat each other and the world 
in commerce and industry. That kind of education isthe instru- 
ment they want, and we do not see how any nation, to defend 
itself against them, can remain superior or indifferent to it. 
But—a man is worn out at thirty-two in Chicago.” 





SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE “FLOOD OF 
BOOKS.” 


N the title of a recent book, “The Literary Deluge,” is indi- 
cated what is fast becoming the most noticeable claracter- 
istic of the literary epoch in which we live. It is estimated that 
between 4,000 and 5,000 books are published annually in this 
country alone, and the printing-press multiplies each of these 
volumes at least, on an average, 5,000 times. How shall we 
regard this veritable “flood of books”? Does it serve or impede 
the cause of true literature? Dr. Henry Van Dyke, our well- 
known American litterateur and clergyman, is disposed to view 
the situation cheerfully. He declares (in the New York 77mes 
Saturday Review, October 4) : 


“After all, is it not better that a hundred unnecessary books 
should be published than that one good and useful book should 
be lost?) Nature's law of parsimony is arrived at by a process 
of expense. The needless volumes, like the infertile seeds, soon 
sink out of sight; and the books that have life in them are taken 
care of by the readers who are waiting somewhere to receive and 
cherish them.” 


Writing, continues Dr. Van Dyke, has been a thing of some 
solace to the human race, and it brings joy to the writer as well 
as to the reader. There is no short-cut, he maintains, to the 
elimination of unworthy literature. ‘The only way to work out 
the problem is “for the writers to try to write as well as they 
can, and for the publishers to publish the best that they can get, 
and for the great company of readers to bring a healthy appetite, 
a clean taste, and a good digestion to the feast that is prepared 
for them.” Dr. Van Dyke says further: 


“T have been thinking to-day of the preparation of the feast. 
How much hard and pleasant labor has gone into the making of 
the books that will come out thisautumn! The groupof workers 
is not large, compared with the number of people who live in 
these United States, and of whom perhaps 20,000,000 are in 
some sense readers. But this small company of literary folk 
have had a good time with their work, I will warrant, in spite of 
the fact that some of it has been difficult. 

“Not a few of them I know, good comrades and _ honest crafts- 
men: and my thoughts go out to them from this little workshop 
—a deserted farmhouse, with nothing but a table and a chair for 
furniture, and with a tranquil outlook from the open door over 
rolling hills and shining water—my thoughts ramble away to 
the other writers who have been busy with their books during 
these summer days, and who are now probably putting on the 
last touches in the way of a preface, the garnish of the dish. 

“Scholars have been sifting and arranging the results of their 
studies in great libraries. Observers of men and manners have 
been traveling and taking notes in strange lands and in the for- 
eign parts of their own country. Teachers of life and morals 
have been trying to give their lessons a convincing and com- 
manding form. Critics have been seeking to express the secrets 
of good work in arts and letters. Students of nature have been 
bringing together the records of their companionsh.p with birds 
and beasts and flowers. Story-tellers have been following their 
dream-people through all kinds of adventures to joyful or sorrow- 
fulends. And poets, a few, have been weaving their most deli- 
cate fancies and their deepest thoughts into verse. 

“In what different places and under what various conditions 
these men and women have been working! Some of them in 
great cities, in spacious rooms filled with books; others in quiet 
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country places, in little ‘dens’ of bare and simple aspects ; some 
among the tranquillizing influences of the mountains; others 
where they could feel the inspiration of an outlook over the toss- 
ing, limitless plains of the ocean; afew, perhaps, in tents among 
the trees, or in boats on the sea—tho, for my part, it is difficult 
to understand how any one can actually write out-of-doors. The 
attractions of nature are so close and so compelling that it is 
impossible to resist them, Out-of-doors for seeing and hearing, 
thinking and feeling. In-doors for writing.” 


The writers of to-day are much better recompensed than their 
predecessors, and for this at least should bethankful. It is 
true that the number of Americans who actually make a good 
living by literature alone is very small (Dr. Van Dyke estimates 
the number at less than two-score) ; but there has been a decided 
gain “along the line of enlarged opportunities and better remu- 
neration for magazine, newspaper, and editorial work.” Dr. 
Van Dyke does not grudge the wealthy authors their generous 
salaries : 


“When I hear that the brilliant creator of ‘The Mountain of 
Derision’ has just built a mansion at Laxedo, or that the author 
of ‘The Turning Point’ is driving a four-in-hand through the 
White Mountains, it does not cause me a single pang of discon- 
tent. My contribution to that mansion, according to the present 
rate of royalty, was about go cents, and to the support of the 
equipage I have given perhaps 30cents. In each case I received 
good value for my money—pleasant and, I trust, not unprofit- 
able hours. ‘This expense irks me far less than the extra $3 or $4 
a ton that I shall probably have to pay for coal this winter. 

“But I would not be understood as agreeing to the general 
proposition that the possession of four-in-hands and the like is 
necessary, or even favorable, to the production of good litera- 
ture. Of course, if a man has extraordinary luck, he may find 
some competent person to take care of his luxuries for him, 
while he gives himself to the enjoyment of his work and lives 
almost as comfortably as if he had never bought them. But, as 
a rule, it may be taken for granted that plain living is congenial 
to high thinking. A writer in one of the English periodicals a 
couple of years ago put forth the theory that the increase of pessi- 
mism among authors was due to the eating of too much and 
too rich food. Among other illustrations he said that Ibsen was 
inordinately given to the pleasures of the table. However that 
may be, it is certain that the literary life, at its best, is one that 
demands a clear and steady mind, a free spirit, and great con- 
centration of effort. The cares of a splendid establishment and 
the distractions of a complicated social life are not likely, in the 
majority of cases, to make it easier to do the best work. Most 
of the great books, I suppose, have been written in rather small 
rooms.” 


The real value of an author’s life, concludes Dr. Van Dyke, 
must be sought in “the quality of the ideas and feelings that 
possess. him, and in the effort to embody them in his work.” 
Furthermore : 


“The delight of clear and steady thought, of free and vivid 
imagination, of pure and strong emotion; the fascination of 
fishing for the right words, which sometimes come in shoals like 
herring, so that the net can hardly contain them, and at other 
times are more shy and fugacious than the wary trout which 
refuse to be lured from their hiding-places ; the pleasure of put- 
ting the fit phrase in the proper place, of making a conception 
stand out plain and firm with no more and no less than is needed 
for its expression, of doing justice to an imaginary character so 
that it shall have its own life and significance in the world of 
fiction, of working a plot or an argument clean through to its in- 
evitable close—these inward and unpurchasable joys are the best 
wages of the men and women who write. And beyond a doubt, 
in spite of cynic’s sneer, these rewards have already come to 
many of the authors who have been busy this summer prepar- 
ing the autumnal feast of books.” 





The Heine Memorial in Berlin.—In Berlin is a dwell- 
ing-place (32 ‘Taubenstrasse) once occupied by Heinrich Heine, 
and now bearing a syenite tablet announcing this fact. Some 
of Heine’s German admirers have recently had made a bas- 
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relief of the poet, which is soon to be set in the house. The 
Garten/aube (Berlin) gives the following account of this new 
memorial: 


“The portrait is cast in bronze from the model of the sculptor 
Berwald-Schwerin, and shows in more than life-size the head 
of the youthful poet as he may have looked in 1823, when he 
lived in this house, 
The face is still beard- 
less, the hair falls over 
the high forehead, 
and the delicate pro- 
file stands forth ex- 
pressively from the 
background decora- 
ted with branches of 
oak leaves. As an in- 
scription two lines 
from Heine’s poem 
‘Night Thoughts’ 
have been chosen: 








Deutschland hat ewigen 
Bestand, 

Es ist ein kerngesundes 
Land. 

(Germany has eternal 
stability ; 

It is a land sound at the 
core.) 























“ Hugo Berwald has 
used as a model for his 
successful work the 
original bronze of David d’ Angers and an old etching made by 
Ludwig Emil Grimm.”—7vans/ation made for Tue LiIvERaRyY 
DIGEST. 


THE NEW HEINE BAS-RELIEF, 








TOLSTOY’S LITERARY JUBILEE. 


|” Assscoimee periodicals have been observing the fiftieth anni- 

versary of the publication of Count Tolstoy’s first literary 
work, “The Story of My Childhood,” and a more formal cele- 
bration by the world of letters, art, and social reform is being 
planned. Count Tolstoy has recently recovered from a serious 
illness—the third this year, and one which it was feared might 
prove fatal—and the joy over his restoration to health and activ- 
ity adds zest and enthusiasm to the manifestations of apprecia- 
tion, pride, and gratitude elicited by the occasion, 

The critics of the period which saw Tolstoy’s literary advent 
discerned his rare endowment and talent, and predicted a 
brilliant and distinguished future for him. Reviews of his 
career, development, and influence are numerous and eulogistic, 
even those who have opposed him in religious, ethical, and 
political controversy paying high tribute to his rare merit as an 
artist, humanitarian, and apostle of righteousness and brother- 
hood, Russia’s leading critic, N. K. Michailowsky, writes as 
follows in the Rousskaye Bogatstvo, a Radical and important 
monthly not in sympathy with the Tolstoyan philosophy : 

“Reflecting on the whole course of the literary activity of this 
‘great writer of the Russian soil’ [in Turgeneff’s phrase] we 
see that alike in his master works and in his errors, often very 
considerable ones, he always, from the first to the last line 
ever penned by him, was and is Aimse//, reckoning with his own 
conscience alone, proof against the prejudices of his own envi- 
ronment as well as against world-prejudices, so to speak ; that, 
tho he more than once changed his views, he never yielded or 
retreated under any external pressure. Ina sense, he is more 
than a great writer to us—he is the living, personified symbol of 
the dignity of literature.” 


The Novoye Vremya, by no means an adherent of the Tol- 
stoyan philosophy, says that Tolstoy is now recognized as the 
world’s supreme artist—as a master who is not even below the 
Shakespearian level so far as breadth, scope, universality, 
psychological insight, sympathy with nature and humanity, and 
command of technique are concerned, Tolstoy's chief distinc- 
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tion, however, it continues, is found in the rare harmony be- 
tween his artistic personality and the human, ordinary, practical 
side of his nature. ‘To quote the paper: 


“As an artist, he depicted that about which he had lived and 
felt in mind and heart, As aman, he felt and had his being in 
everything he wrote, ever actuated by high and pure impulses. 
His works are genuine autobiographical documents, 

“His gospel of love, of return from over-refined and over-ripe 
civilization to simple natural existence; his philippics against 
the corruption of manners; his original conception of individual 
salvation, expounded with moving naiveté; his moral paradoxes 
that often traverse the practical reason and the settled results of 
scientific inquiry—all these fully harmonize with the individual- 
ity of this noblest thinker of the century just past. His literary 
activity has unquestionably increased the sum of elevated 
thoughts and sentiments which may serve as the basis of the 
moral life. 

“The exceptional nobility of his soul manifests itself in his ab- 
solute truthfulness, profound sincerity, humanity, and complete 
independence of opinion and persons. It is on this account that 
his influence on the hearts of his readers is greater than that of 
any other modern artist or writer of world-wide renown.” 

The language of eulogy and admiration permits little variety. 
The above specimens indicate the esteem in which the prophet- 
artist is held in his own country. A correspondent of the Mos- 
cow Viedomasti gives interesting information in regard to the 
Count’s present literary plans and undertakings. He states 
that Tolstoy is hard at work finishing several distinct produc- 
tions. One of these is an essay on the land question, another a 
book on the essence of religion, a third a novel of some length 
dealing with Russia’s acquisition of the Caucasus, and a fourth 
is a play ona subject taken from real life.—7Zrans/ation made 
for Tue Literary Dicest. 


MASCAGNI’S DEBUT IN AMERICA. 


NOTE of disappointment is evident in the criticism of the 


metropolitan press upon Mascagni’s first appearance on ~ 


this side of the Atlantic as the interpreter of his own works. 
While it is generally conceded that Signor Mascagni achieved a 
great personal triumph on the opening night (October 8) as the 
conductor of “ Zanetto” and “ Cavalleria Rusticana,” the verdict 
seems to be general that “ Zanetto” (now presented in America 
for the first time) is decidedly below the level of ‘ Cavalleria,” 
and that on the mechanical side neither opera reached the level 
of the usual presentations at the Metropolitan Opera-House. 
Says the New York Evening Post: 


“*Zanetto’ is a one-act opera lasting about fifty minutes. Its 
subject and atmosphere must have amazed those who look on 
Mascagni as a writer of ‘yellow’ operas. In truth he is sensa- 
tional and theatrical, but hardly yellow even in ‘Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana.” It was Leoncavallo Puccini and others of the young 
Italians who perpetrated the long list of operas of which it has 
been aptly said that they seem to have been written with a dag- 
ger. ‘Zanetto’ is as pastoral as ‘Daphnis and Chloe’ and infin- 
itely less yellow. Its prevailing color is gray. ‘There are only 
two characters in it, one of whom is the beautiful Silvia, who 
keeps acountryinn. She is a ‘cruel lady whom all must adore,’ 
but she cares for none except Zanetto, a roving minstrel. Her 
sweet voice arouses in him a longing fora little cottage and 
una sorella—a sister! He has-heard of Silvia, and asks the 
supposed widow to help him find her. She begs him not to go, 
but he finally departs to ‘where glorious shines the dawn,’ while 
she ‘hides her face in her hands and weeps.’ 

“It seems almost incredible that a composer who in his 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ showed such a keen sense for theatric 
effect should have chosen such an unutterably unoperatic sub- 
ject—it can not be called a plot—for operatic treatment... . 
The only purpose such a dreary work could possibly serve 
would be to sharpen the appetite for what follows. That was 
hardly necessary last night, for everybody was eager to hear the 
‘Cavalleria.’ It would have been interesting to note Mascagni’s 
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interpretation of his score, but the orchestral and choral condi- 
tions were such that it required all his skill and experience to 
keep things together, and prevent dire confusion. Very much 
better performances of this opera in every detail have been 
given by Mr. Grau’s company.” 

The New York 77mes takes a rather more favorable view, see- 
ing much in the first-night performance to praise. ‘The distinc- 


tion of the performance,” it says, “was the unfailing spirit and 
vigor which it doubtless owed to the composer-conductor, and 
which would have made it enjoyable in spite of much more 
serious faults than it showed.” ‘The New York Sum says: 


“Naturally the only curiosity which could prevail about ‘ Ca- 
valleria Rusticana’ was as to Mascagni’s own interpretation of 
it. This differed 
from those now fa- 
miliar to this pub- 
lic in matters of 
detail, which are 
invariably neglect- 
ed in Metropolitan 
Opera - House per- 
formances, In 
other words, Mas- 
cagni took great 
pains with the 
phrasing and nuan- 
cing of his orches- 
tra, bringing out the 
dramatic signifi- 
cance of many bits, 
especially in the 
basses, which are 
lost to sight when 
the opera is given to 
celebrate Mme. 
Calvé. ... A de- 
cidedly demonstra- 
tive conductor is 
Mascagni. He is as 
animated as the proverbial jumping-jack ; but he knows his art. 
He did wonders last night with a mediocre orchestra.” 


























PIETRO MASCAGNI, 


The New York 7rzbune tries to estimate the real influence of 
Mascagni’s methods on modern opera, It says: 


“Except as it increases popular knowledge of Mascagni’s 
own works, it is not likely that the coming of the composer will 
contribute anything to the interesting problem which‘ Cavalleria 
Rusticana’ presented to music students a dozen years ago, It 
came upon the world like the bursting of a bomb, and its effect 
was so startling as to bewilder and confound the radical leaders 
of musicalthought. ‘There were few, indeed, who retained calm- 
ness of vision enough to perceive that it was less a change of 
manner than of subject-matter which had whirled the world off 
its critical feet. Outside of Italy there was no means of seeing 
the work of preparation which had precededit. The annual out- 
put of hundreds of operas made noimpression beyond the Alpine 
barrier, and it was easy to believe that the entire output was 
formed after the old and humdrum manner. No sooner had 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ broken down the old confines, however, 
than it was discovered that an entire brood of young musicians 
had been brought up on the same blood-heating food, and a 
dozen composers were ready to utilize the same formulas. ... 
Looking back over the decade in which the so-called veritism 
has held its orgy, ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ seems almost classic. 
Its music is highly spiced and tastes ‘hot’ i’ the mouth,’ but its 
eloquence is after all in its eager, passionate, pulsating melody, 
like the music which Verdi wrote fifty years ago for the last act 
of ‘I1 Trovatore.’ If neither Mascagni himself nor his imitators 
have succeeded in equaling it, it is because they have thought 
too much of the external devices of abrupt and uncouth change 
of modes and tonalities, of exotic scales and garish orchestra- 
tion, and too little of the fundamental element of melody which 
once was the be-all and end-all of Italian music.” 


It appears from the newspapers that Mascagni encountered 
almost insuperable difficulties in the production of his operas in 
this country. His importation of an Italian orchestra is believed 
to be in violation of the American labor laws, and the Musical 
Protective Union has already served notice of a suit against him, 
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SCIENCE’ AND INVENTION. 





VOLCANIC ERUPTIONS AND COLD WEATHER. 


HE present season has been notable for both the events noted 
in the title, and one naturally inquires whether there may 


not be some connection between them. Scientific men have not 


given much encouragement to this idea, their remarks on the 
subject varying all the way from ridicule to serious denial; yet 
ina French scientific journal, Cosmos (September 13), we find an 
article written by M. Paul Combes in which it is argued that 
such a connection not only may, but probably does, exist. He 
limits his investigations to the European continent, and his 
argument depends on the notion that European climate is 
affected by the temperature of the Gulf Stream—an idea that 
has generally fallen into disfavor among physical geographers. 
We have had cool weather on this side of the Atlantic, but 
whether we are also to ‘thank the West Indian eruptions, M. 


Combes does not say. He writes as follows: 


“A large number of persons, establishing a quite natural rela- 
tion between the eruptions that have taken place in the Antilles 
and the abnormal temperature that has prevailed over Europe, 
have asked whether there may not be, not a simple coincidence 
between these two orders of phenomena, but an actual correla- 
tion of cause and effect. 

“One journalist, who went to consult an official scientist about 
the cause of the unseasonable weather, ventured to voice the 
popular feeling in a timid interrogation on this subject. ‘ Zhe 
scientist smiled and made no reply,’ concludes the journalist, 
without realizing what a good line of poetry he was writing.* 

“It is evidently easier to smile than to answer, and to exhibit 
a mild irony toward the opinions of the profane public rather 
than to examine the question attentively and to reflect upon it. 
Nevertheless, in the present case, the popular feeling is far from 
being unreasonable and anti-scientific. In fact, if we consider 
more closely these two kinds of phenomena, apparently so differ- 
ent and independent of each other—the volcanic eruptions in the 
Antilles and an abnormally cold temperature in Europe—we 
shall end by the discovery of unexpected links between them. 

“Does there not exist a whole school of meteorologists that 


has long maintained, and with some apparent reason, that the 


Gulf Stream is one of the most important factors in determining 
the mean temperature of Western Europe? I know very well 
that this theory of the thermic action of the Gulf Stream has been 
called a ‘legend’ by George Pouchet, and that other scientists, 
English and American, have also denied that this current plays 
any part in the heating of the European coast, attributing the 
temperature of a country wholly tothe prevailing winds. But 
these opinions are quite as exaggerated as those that attributed 
to the Gulf Stream a preponderant influence on the climate of 
Europe. From an impartial discussion of the arguments offered 
on both sides, it will be seen that the action of the Gulf Stream 
is important, without being capital, and the difference of opinion 
has had the effect of establishing this more definitely. 

“This being admitted, it is quite evident that to every varia- 
tion in the condition of the Gulf Stream will correspond a propor- 
tional variation in the thermic equilibrium of Western Europe. 

“The question that presents itself is therefore this: have the 
West Indian eruptions had any influence whatever on the Gulf 
Stream? ‘The course of this current across the Caribbean Sea 
and the Gulf of Mexico is well known. It is an immense river, 
whose bed is the sea-bottom and whose movements are directed, 
regulated, and controlled by the configuration of this bottom. 
Has this configuration been affected by the eruptions in the 
Antilles? 

“The scientific commission sent to Martinique by the French 
Government has made around the island a series of soundings 
whose results have led the commission to the following conclu- 
sion: that the eruption of Mont Pelée has modified in no respect 
the sea-bottom about Martinique. 

“But these soundings have been made only within a restricted 
region, and, on the other hand, sailors who have navigated the 





*In French this is an Alexandrine—the classical meter. 


Le savant a 
Sourt doucement sans repondre. 
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Caribbean and the Gulf of Mexico are bringing to all parts of 
the United States the news that the sea-bottom has been altered 
in these regions in a very considerable degree. In the Gulf, at 
points where the sea was formerly 800 meters [about 400 fathoms] 
deep, numerous shallows are reported. To the southeast of 
Galveston, where the sea was 600 meters deép, soundings now 
give only 20 meters. In fact, the whole hydrography of the 
Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico, which means that of the 
whole course of the Gulf Stream, must be studied anew. 

“The influence that this enormous elevation of the sea-bottom 
must have had on the condition of the Gulf Stream can not be 
doubted. ‘There must have resulted not only a diminution of its 
mass and a lessening of its speed, but, by a natural consequence, 
its heat is also lessened and is carried to a less distance, in the 
direction of Europe, than was formerly the case. 

“Some well-established facts come to the support of this hy- 
pothesis: From 4,150 observations published by the Meteoro- 
logical Office, it appears that during the last few months, altho 
the temperature was several degrees higher than the average 
around Newfoundland, Labrador, and Iceland, which indicates 
a rise of temperature at the pole, whence arise the currents of 
these regions, the temperature along the usual course of the Gulf 
Stream fell very considerably below the mean. 

“This contrast between the heating of the northern regions 
and the cooling of the Gulf Stream is very striking, and shows 
well that the cause of this cooling must be sought not in the cur- 
rents of the north nor in the direction of the winds, which would 
have affected all the Northern Atlantic in the same way, but 
rather in the region where the Gulf Stream arises, namely, in 
the West Indies. 

“Consequently, while nothing can be asserted definitely, we 
may reasonably suppose that there has been a certain correlation 
between the Antillean eruptions and the abnormal European 
temperature, owing to the disturbances that these eruptions 
must have brought about in the condition of the Gulf Stream. 

“And we see that the popular opinion, which assumed this 
correlation without scientific reason, merited more than the ironi- 
cal smile of a scientist who doubtless. was unaccustomed to 
meditate on complex relations of cause and effect.” —7rans/a- 
tion made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





THE COAL STRIKE AND THE FUEL PROBLEM. 


T least one of the problems that comes up in connection with 

the scarcity of hard coal is near its solution, and that is 

the general employment of soft or bituminous coal. Says 7he 
Engineering Magazine, editorially, in discussing this question : 


“The only objection to the general use of bituminous coal for 
all purposes is the production of smoke which generally accom- 
panies its combustion. No one objects to soft coal in itself, but 
every one is opposed to the production of the smoke, soot, and 
cinders, fouling the atmosphere and rendering personal cleanli- 
ness difficult, if not impossible, in large cities. 

“The question therefore resolves itself into the rigid enforce- 
ment of ordinances against the production of smoke within city 
limits, regardless of the nature of the fuel employed. A large 
portion of the smoke produced by the use of bituminous coal 
results from attempts to burn it in furnaces originally designed 
for anthracite. In such cases the productionof smoke is inevit- 
able, since the relation of the grate to the boiler surface, or other 
point of application, is incorrect, the air supply is lacking in 
amount and location, and the general conditions for complete 
combustion are altogether absent. 

“When it is understood, however, that the supply of anthra- 
cite coal is distinctly limited, even when no labor troubles exist, 
it is evident that no time should be lost in equipping the furnaces 
in large cities with proper appliances for burning soft coal with- 
out the production of smoke, That this can be done is not 
denied, but that it would cost some money to make the change 
must be admitted. At the same time it is a question if the ex- 
pense which has already been incurred in the purchase of anthra- 
cite coal at abnormally high prices would not have sufficed to 
have equipped all the furnaces in which that coal has been 
burned so that they might hereafter use bituminous coal without 
incurring any unfavorable comment by reason of violation of 
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smoke-prevention ordinances, ‘The resetting of steam-boilers is 
by no means a simple task, but it need not be done immediately, 
the limited life of a boiler rendering its replacement inevitable 
within a few years in any case, when the change in furnace con- 
struction could be made at a nominal cost in most instances. 

“The present condition of affairs should lead steam users to 
consider very seriously the modification of their steam-plant in 
such a manner as to render them altogether independent of the 
character of the fuel to be used, and thus take them out of the 
present dilemma of paying exorbitant prices for a special kind 
of fuel, or of violating ordinances which all must admit should 
be respected for the general good of the community.” 


But this, the writer goes on to say, is not the end of the mat- 
ter. It is evident, he says, that the time must come when the 
generation of steam by the burning of solid fuel shall be aban- 
doned within city limits, and that the final solution of the smoke- 
prevention problem lies in the substitution of the gas-producer 
for the wasteful coal furnace, and the employment of the gas- 
engine in place of the steam-engine. ‘To quote again: 


“The facility with which fuel gas may be distributed renders 
it possible to have the gas-producers situated without city limits, 
while the construction of large gas-engines is now so well assured 
a fact that no limitations need be placed upon the size of the 
local power plants. In many instances the power may be gen- 
erated altogether without the city, and distributed electrically, 
thus doing away-altogether with the installation of prime movers 
in the city. That such a plan will become the ultimate solution 
of the smoke problem can hardly be doubted, and while it may 
not be realized immediately, there is no one thing which can 
help more to bring it about than the utter disregard which has 
been shown of the rights of the user of fuel by both parties in the 
present labor dispute in the anthracite coal regions.” 





A NEW FIREPROOF MATERIAL. 


OME interesting experiments made in England with a new 
fireproof material called uralite are described in Zhe 
Scientific American (October 4), by its London correspondent, 
from whose article we learn that the new material originated in 
Russia, being the invention of Colonel Ichenetsky, of the Rus- 
sian artillery. It takes its name from the Ural Mountains, 
where a large quantity of asbestos, which constitutes the funda- 
mental component of uralite, is obtained. Says the writer: 


“It has proved a highly efficacious fire-resisting material, 
capable of withstanding a much greater degree of heat, without 
exhibiting any apparent effect, than any fireproof material at 
present on the market. Coupled with this fact it is extremely 
light, is of great strength, is durable, and is manufactured in 
sheets of varying sizes and thickness, thus rendering it a first- 
class material for building purposes. Another recommendation 
in its favor is its extreme lightness. 

“ Altho asbestos enters largely into the composition of uralite, 
it is by no means the only important substance incorporated in 
its manufacture, since asbestos in its pure form, altho it will 
resist high degrees of heat, is liable to disintegrate under the in- 
fluence of excessive temperature, and this peculiarity to a great 
extent nullifies its utility.” 


The correspondent describes at length the process of manu- 
facture of uralite, which appears to consist essentially of asbes- 
tos ground into pulp and pressed into thin sheets, which are then 
cemented together and soaked in water-glass. To quote again: 


“The most noticeable feature of uralite is the facility with 
which it may be handled and adapted to other materials as a 
protection against fire. It can be glued and nailed without any 
fear of its splitting during the latter process. It is specially 
available for paneling or other similar purposes, and can be 
grained or otherwise treated precisely as if it were wood. It 
does not swell or shrink under fluctuating climatic conditions, is 
waterproof, and is a complete electric insulator. The remark- 
able immunity of the material from climatic changes may be 
gathered from the fact that a piece of the substance may be 
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plunged into boiling water and then immediately steeped into 
frozen mercury without showing any shrinking, disintegration, 
or other clange, physical or chemical. It is capable of with- 
standing a great strain—18 tons per square inch in comparison 
with Portiand cement, which is only capable of supporting 9 
tons—so that it is an ideal material for floorings and ceilings. 
Its cost is very low—seven cents per square foot. 

“A practical pvoof of faith in the fire-resisting capabilities of 
uralite is attested by the fact that in London the fire insurance 
companies have decreased their rates where this material is em- 
ployed from $5.25 to $1.90. Jt is being adopted on the overhead 
railroad of Liverpool; in the Sudan for roofing purposes; and 
also by the Russian Admiralty.” 


IMMUNITY TO BEE-STINGS. 


HAT a person who has been often stung by bees becomes in 
time immune to the poison of the sting is asserted by Dr. 
H. F. Parker in 7he Medical Times (October). He reports that 
when he first began to keep bees he was frequently stung and 
that each sting was attended with acute pain; but that as time 
went on the pain and swelling became less. In the following 
year, while transferring a hive of bees, he had an experience 
which he thus relates: 


“Sting followed sting in succession, in legs, arms, fingers, 
neck, and face. I imagined what a picture I would present, 
closed eyes and swollen hands and feet. I worked on, and so 
did the bees. I could feel the needle-like thrust, but then it did 
not seem to pain as much, and at last finished the task, 
With aching head, slight nausea, and vertigo slowly coming on, 
I ieft my task with a sigh of relief for what was accomplished, 
and filled with wonderment as to what my personal appearance 
would be. 

“Imagine my astonishment to find merely slightly raised red 
spots, like little pimples, with the sting in the center, as the 
result of each and every sting. I must have had something like 
forty of them on various parts of my body. Myclothes were full 
of them, but they, being so thick, did not allow the stings to 
penetrate. The dizziness, nausea, and headache left me, and 
‘Richard was himself again.’ 

“When I again visited my bees, I did not dread the stinging 
properties any longer, at least, not as much so as formerly, and 
then, and ever since, I have found that when a bee dves sting 
me, the pain is only sharp for an instant, and there is an absence 
of the after-swelling....... 

“T have since been stung many more times than I was at that 
time, and yet none of the symptoms above referred to have been 
reproduced. Am I not, therefore, immune to the poison of the 
honey-bee, at least to a certain extent? 

“All authorities on bee culture state the fact, as a crum of 
comfort to novices in bee-keeping, that the poison of a bee will 
produce less and less effect upon their systems. ‘Old bee- 
keepers,’ it is said, ‘like Mithridates, appear almost to thrive 
upon the poison itself.’ Huish speaks of ‘seeing the bald head 
of Bonner, a celebrated practical apiarist, covered with stings 
which seemed to produce upon him no unpleasant effect.’ Rev. 
Mr. Kleine advises beginners ‘to allow themselves to be stung 
frequently, assuring them that, in two seasons, their systems 
will become accustomed to the poison.’ ....... 

“In conclusion let me state that I firmly believe that the bee- 
keeper becomes inoculated with the poison of the bee, and 
usually becomes proof, or at least immune, against it, is no more 
to be doubted than the fact that vaccination is a preventive 
against smallpox.” 





The Cheapening of Calcium.—The price of metailic 
calcium, now nearly $2,000 a pound, is likely to be reduced to 
less than half a dollar a pound, says the Staa/s-Zeitung (Sep- 
tember 14), by a new method of obtaining the metal, due to 
Professor Borchers, of Aix-la-Chapelle. We quote the following 
description of this method: 


“Chemists have long been endeavoring to extract the metal 
from lime and its salts by electrolysis, as aluminum is now ob- 
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tained from a fused mixture of cryolite and clay. But there 
are certain peculiarities about calcium which have hitherto defied 
all attempts to obtain it by electrolysis, and Borchers succeeded 
only after numerous failures. ‘The perfected process, the details 
of which can not be given here, is simpler than the aluminum 
process in one way, as only one compound is used, calcium 
chlorid, which is obtained by dissolving lime in hydrochloric 
acid and meltsat 800° C. The new metal, as it might be called, 
will be of no use in the fashioning of metallic objects, for it is as 
soft as firm butter and in the air is soon converted itto calcium 
oxid, or lime. Its great use will be in chemical research and in 
the production of new organic compounds, for which purposes 
there has long been a demand for a reducing or deoxidizing 
agent stronger than aluminum, magnesium, or zinc, and 
weaker than sodium and potassium. It is also likely to be of 
great importance in the iron industry. At present aluminum is 
used to free iron from sulfur and phosphorus, the result being 
an iron containing aluminum, which, tho less injurious than 
sulfur or phosphorus, is still undesirable. If calcium, as there 
is reason to believe, dissolves but sparingly in iron without in- 
juring its strength and tenacity, the iron industry will create an 
extensive demand for the new metal. Metallic strontium has 
also been obtained by a similar method.”—7vans/ation made 
for Tue Lirerary Dicest. 





MEDICINE AND THE HEALING ART. 


te ROM the thraldom of dogma and the limitations of the 

physic bottle, Good Lord deliver us !"—sosays The Hosfi- 
Za/, in an editorial in which it uses words about the medical pro- 
fession that read strangely in the pages of a medical magazine. 
After speaking of “the bar sinister which hangs over the origin 
of medicine,” the writer goes on to characterize it as follows: 


“A science, if it be a science, springing in the far past from 
mystery and witchcraft, tainted with the methods of the sor- 
cerer, and even now dominated by that overmastering faith in 
drugs and nostrums which is the direct and disastrous heritage 
handed down to us by our immediate ancestors, the apothecaries. 
It has been an ignoble spectacle. Noone taking a broad view. 
Each man limited by his education and trudging along in the 
rut of his old habits—physicians pouring in drugs, surgeons 
scraping out bits of diseased tissue, while even now, in the full 
light of bacteriological science, we find men attempting to cure 
consumption by soaking the patient’s tissues with antiseptics ; 
and all this in defiance of the teachings of pathology, which go 
to show how frequently the disease gets well if the patient’s 
vitality, the w#s medicatrix nature, is but given a fair chance. 
Yet, how near we were to the truth if we would but have lis- 
tened, if we would but have cut ourselves adrift from the preju- 
dices ingrained in us by our education, and, in the words of one 
great man, have thrown ‘physic to the dogs,’ and, in those of 
another, have investigated all things by ‘observation and ex- 
periment.’ Once a year we have met together to do honor to 
the immortal Harvey, and then we have returned to this miser- 
able drug-giving as if Harvey had never existed.” 


The occasion for all this is the award of the first prize of $2, 500 
for the best essay on the proposed King’s Sanatorium for tuber- 
culosis. The successful competitor, Dr. Arthur Latham, does 
not believe in treating consumption with drugs, and advocates 
the fresh-air method, whose introducers, half a century ago, 
were tabooed by their medical brethren. Says the writer in 7he 
Hospital again: 


“It is one of our amiable weaknesses to hold patent medicines 
in ridicule and contempt, but what could be more ridiculous, con- 
sidering the teachings of the dead-house, than the current treat- 
ment of consumption so aptly described by Dr. Latham—a mere 
pouring in of drugs without any attempt to touch the root of the 
disease. Yet in the midst of all this drugging, which has been 
going on far longer than we can remember, there have been men 
who saw the truth. So far back as 1840, George Bodington in- 
sisted on the importance of a generous diet and a constant sup- 
ply of pure air, and propounded the terrible heresy that ‘cold is 
never too intense for a consumptive patient.’ In 1855 Dr. Henry 
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MacCormac, the father of the late Sir William MacCormac, pub- 
lished a book on somewhat similar lines, and in 1861 read a 
paper before the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society in 
which he advocated what are now established principles. Yet 
what was the treatment whith these pioneers received at the 
hands of their professional colleagues? Bodington’s book, says 
Latham, ‘met with much bitter and fierce opposition, and eventu- 
ally the disapproval of his methods became so universal that pa- 
tients were driven from his sanatorium,’ while ‘the members of 
the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society refused to pass the 
usual vote of thanks to Dr. MacCormac, because they thought 
that the paper was written by a monomaniac.’ . . . Meanwhile, 
notwithstanding our ostracism of new ideas, the teaching of 
Bodington, of MacCormac, and of the modern host of sanatorium 
owners has prevailed; and now, at last, in the full sunshine of 
royal patronage, we admit how simple is the truth, expressed as 
it is by the motto of Dr. Latham's essay: ‘Give him air; he’ll 
straight be well.” What sycophants we all are!” 





COMPOSITION OF DEAD-SEA WATER. 


HE result of some recent careful analyses of the water of 
the Dead Sea, made by C. Ainsworth Mitchell, is thus 
given in Za Nature: 


“As we all remember, this curious lake, whose size has cer- 
tainly diminished since antiquity, is only 73 to 74 kilometers long 
by 13 wide [about 46 by 8 miles] ; its surface is considerably be- 
low sea-level, and it lies in a deep cavity whose bottom is rocky 
and very irregular. ‘The depth of the water is only about 3 
meters [10 feet] in the southern part. As it is exposed to the 
rays of a hot sun, evaporation is intense, and even sensibly 
exceeds the influx of the river Jordan; thus we often find incrus- 
tations of salt that witness to periods of high water during the 
time of the Jordan's greatest flow. To the southwest of the 
lake, hills of massive salt plunge into the water; on the west oc- 
cur mines of sulfur, and sources of sulfur are found all along its 
banks. If we add that there are to be seen floating on the Dead 
Sea pieces of asphalt from the Valley of Siddim, we need not be 
astonished at the strange composition of the water of this small 
interior sea—a greenish-blue water that recalls the coloration of 
real sea water and that was very imperfectly analyzed by La- 
voisier in 1778. 

“The specific density of this water is about 1.2 compared with 
distilled water; perhaps a little more especially when taken at a 
considerable distance from the mouth of the Jordan. This is 
much greater than the density of sea water, which is only 1.027. 
This doubtless results from the great quantity of saline matter 
that it holds in solution, whose percentage exceeds 24, owing to 
the constant evaporation and to the presence of saline rocks, If 
we do not take account of the organic matter (about 0.5 per 
cent.), which is doubtless formed of bituminous substances de- 
rived from the asphalt, we may give as the solid constituents a 
little over 9 per cent. of chlorid of magnesium, 8.52 of chlorid of 
sodium, and 3.49 of chlorid of calcium. There is also 2.37 per 
cent. of chlorid of potassium and 0.55 of chlorids of iron or alumi- 
num. We may add 0.148 of sulfate of calcium, 0.029 of chlorid 
of ammonium, 0.083 of silica, and, finally, 0.21 of bromid of 
magnesium. ‘The total proportion of these different salts is such 
that, when a person leaves the Dead Sea after a bath in it, the 
skin instantly becomes covered with a thin layer of salt. The 
water also is extremely irritating to the eyes and often produces 
disagreeable cases of conjunctivitis."—7rans/ation made for 
Tue Literary Dicest. 





A Cave Sanatorium.—* Victims of pulmonary complaints 
have heretofore been compelled to make inconvenient journeys 
to the higher altitudes in search of the pure rarefied air which is 
known to be so beneficial to them, but this is no longer neces- 
sary,” says The Scientific American. 


“Tt has been discovered that the air from limestone caves has 
all the characteristics of that of the mountains. This discovery 
has just been made use of in the location of a sanatorium near 
one of these caves, and the air for the institution is supplied 
from the underground caverns. ‘This establishment is at Luray, 
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Va., and the system of ventilation is arranged so that each room 
gets its own supply direct from the cave. ‘The air of these cav- 
erns is of a very uniform temperature and remarkably pure and 
free from all germs and dust particles. In the warmest weather 
the doors and windows of this institution are kept closed, and a 
comfortable temperature of 75° is maintained in spite of one of 
go° or more encountered outside.” 





AN AMERICAN EXPLORER. 


AJOR J. Wesley Powell, director of the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology and for fourteen years director of the 
United States Geological Survey, died on September 23 at Haven, 
Me. Major Powell, as we learn from a biographical sketch in 7/e 
Engineering and Mining Journal (September 27), was born in 
Mount Morris, N. Y., of English parents, on March 24, 1834. 
His father, a preacher of the Wesleyan Church in England, con- 
tinued his vocation after reaching America, and removed from 
New York to Jackson, O., and later to Walworth County, Wis., 
where the conduct of the farm devolved upon young Powell. 
His devotion to science began early and lasted throughout his 
life. His early education was fragmentary.and mostly acquired 
by self-exertion. When only seventeen yearsold, while teaching 
school, he gave lectures on geography, which were attended by 
the young people of the district, as well as his pupils. After trav- 
ersing Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa, and the Iron Mountain region of 
Missouri, collecting shells, minerals, plants, etc., he was elected 
in 1895 to the secretaryship of the Illinois Natural History Society. 
At the outbreak of the Civil War he enlisted in the Twentieth Illi- 
nois Volunteers and was mustered into the United States service 
as second lieutenant, serving throughout the war with great credit 
and leaving the army with the rank of major. His first scientific 
expedition was in 1867 as a professor in Bloomington Univer- 
sity, Illinois, when, with a party of sixteen students, he crossed 
the Great Plains to the mountain regions of Colorado, ascend- 
ing Pike’s Peak (which then had no trail) and Mount Lincoln, 
14,297 feet high. Mrs. Powell accompanied the expedition, 
which was before the building of the Pacific railroads, when 
danger was to be feared from Indian tribes. A second ex- 
pedition, undertaken in 1868, was assisted principally by the 
Smithsonian Institution. Says the writer of the notice referred 
to above: 

“Important studies in high latitudes were made, Long’s Peak 
being ascended for the first time, and the whole mountain sys- 
tem of Colorado carefully traversed, the highest peak of Gore 
Mountains receiving the nameof the enthusiastic explorer. The 
majority of the students having returned, Major Powell and his 
wife remained in winter camp in the walley of the White River, 
making studies of cafion geography, the cafions of the Green, 
White, Yampa, and Blue rivers being thoroughly gone through, 
in preparation for the exploration of the great Cafion of the Colo- 
rado itself, hitherto quite unknown. In spite of the warnings of 
the Indians, four boats, manned by eleven men, were launched, 
and finally the mysterious cafion wasentered. In them until 
August 29 the party was lost to the world, enduring the perils of 
the whirling waters and climbing precipitous cliffs. Entering 
the Grand Cafion August 13, they found themselves literally 
three-quarters of a mile in the depths of the earth, the river dash- 


ing waves against vertical walls in some places over a mile in. 


height. A few ruins were discovered, believed to be those of 
the Pueblo Indians who escaped to these inaccessible fastnesses 
from Spanish oppression, but for the most part they were alone 
with nature. 

“Government aid (the first appropriation being-$12,000) was 
asked and received for an extended line of exploration of the 
same course, undertaken in 1871-72, and with increasing scope 
and organizations the work was carried on as the ‘Survey of the 
Rocky Mountains,’ in rivalry with those of Hayden and Wheeler, 
until the three were abolished in 1879 and the United States 
Geological Survey created, falling under the Department of the 
Interior. ‘This measure Major Powell advocated, and in March, 
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1881, he was appointed director by President Garfield (on the 
resignation of Clarence King), receiving the exceptional honor 
of immediate confirmation by the Senate. After his voluntary 
resignation, in 1895, he was succeeded by Dr. Charles D. Wul- 
cott.” 


Major Powell took deep interest in ethnological studies and 
wrote largely on the subject, and he also partially worked out a 
system of anthropological philosophy. Says the writer of the 
sketch already quoted: 


“Major Powell's enthusiasm for science is attested by his 
whole life, and when we remember that he was partially disabled 
by loss of his arm, his personal adventures appear marvelous. 
It is characteristic that in the early days of his governmental 
work he drew no salary, expending all appropriations upon his 
work and supplying all his own needs by lecturing.” 


His work is summed up on the editorial page of 7he Engz- 
neering and Mining Journa/ as follows: 


“Major Powell was a great geological explorer, but his chief 
work was done as a far-seeing organizer in the development 
of government work in geological exploration. His greatest 
achievement was the development, in the face of great opposition 
from strongly diverse interests, of a systematic topographic map 
of the United States, the necessary base for all geologic and 
other scientific study of the earth's surface. Without the work 
already accomplished on this map, neither the geological work 
nor that in forestry could have been promptly accomplished, nor 
would it have been possible to make the advance in the irriga- 
tion work authorized by the last Congress and now being organ- 
ized by Director Wolcott. The organization of the geologic 
branch of the survey was the specific contribution to the devel- 
opment of the United States, which took Powell from a group of 
scientific pioneers, including Agassiz, Baird, Hayden, Le Conte, 
and Marsh, and placed him at the head of those who turned the 
attention of the Government to the scientific needs of the coun- 
try.” 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


THE celebration of the centenary of Hugh Miller, the Scotch geologist 
and litterateur, took place in the picturesque little village of Cromarty» 
his native place, on August 22, and was the occasion of a large and enthu- 
siastic gathering, says Sctence. The celebration called forth widespread 
interest, great enthusiasm, and strong editorials from all parts of Great 
Britain. 


A HEAVY TRAIN.—A Lehigh Valley freight-train consisting of 104 loaded 
cars, containing 4,013 tons, was handled between Sayre and Weldon, Pa., on 
September 7. The train was pulled by a single locomotive, and left Sayre 
at 2:58 P.M., stopping at Towanda, Rummerfield, and Tagues Eddy for 
water, arriving at Weldon (a distance of 82.4 miles) at 9:05 P.M. “ From 
what we are able tolearn,” says 7he Railway and Engineering Review, “ this 
is one of the heaviest trains ever handled with one engine for the distance, 
or over an entire freight division.” 


“ THE Italian postal authorities,” says Nature, “ have examined a scheme 
submitted by an engineer, named Piscicelli, for the establishment of an 
electric postal service. It is proposed, by means of this system, to trans- 
mit letters in aluminum boxes, traveling along overhead wires at the rate 
of 400 kilometres an hour. A letter could thus be sent from Rome to 
Naples in twenty-five minutes and from Rome to Paris in five hours, A 
technical commission has been appointed to report on the system for insti- 
tuting a series of experiments between Rome and Naples.” 


A GOTHENBURG physician has, according to 7he Journal of the Society of 
Arts, invented an apparatus by which milk can be brought into the form 
of powder similar in appearance to flour, and possessing all the qualities of 
milk in concentrated form, moisture excepted, “It is maintained that the 
flour is perfectly soluble in water, and can be used for all purposes for 
which ordinary milk is employed. I< is also claimed for it that it does not 
get sour, or ferment, and in its dry state is not sensitive to changes in the 
weather.” The cost of its production is estimated at about 25 cents for 100 
quarts, 


WATERPROOFING CLOTH.—Cloth may be rendered waterproof, according 
to The Druggists’ Circular and Chemical Gazette, “ by rubbing the under 
side with alump of beeswax until the surface presents a uniform white or 
grayish appearance. This method, it is said, renders the cloth practically 
waterproof, altho still leaving it porous as toair. Coating the under side 
of the cloth with a solution of isinglass and then applying an infusion of 
galls is another method, a compound being thus formed which is a variety 
of leather. Another and easier method is the formation of aluminum 
stearate in the fiber of the cloth, which may readily be done by immersing 
it ina solution of aluminum sulfate in water (1 to 10),and without allow- 
ing it to dry passing through a solution of soap made from soda and tallow 
or similar fat, in hot water.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 
DOES THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH LACK 
DEMOCRATIC FEELING? 

* a paper on “Democracy and the Church” in the October 

issue of The Atlantic Month/y, Miss Vida D. Scudder, pro- 
fessor of English literature at Wellesley College, takes the 
ground that a vital weakness in both the historical traditions 
and present-day influence of Christianity may be found in “the 
alliance of the church with the aristocratic principle.” One 
would suppose, she argues, that Christianity would ever have 
constituted itself the champion of democracy—‘“ the social theory 
which is merely a secular name for ‘love in widest commonalty 
spread.’” Asa matter of fact, the church has almost always 
opposed the advent of democracy and “extended hands of bene- 
diction over those graceful and dignified institutions, a monarchy 


and an aristocracy.” Miss Scudder continues: 


“From that precursor of modern democracy, the struggle for 
political freedom in seventeenth-century England, the organized 
church stood apart, fervently loyal to the lost cause of the 
Stuarts. Again, during the revolutionary period in France, she 
allied herself so thoroughly with the conservative forces that in 
the minds of friends and foes alike she and the ancient régime 
were one, and the victory of the people meant the overthrow of 
faith. All through the heaving unrest of the last century in 
Europe, the same unnatural fellowship has prevailed. Until to- 
day, despite the Christian Socialist movements that have never 
been wholly lacking, the wanderer in Europe finds the church 
everywhere regarded as the bulwark of the privileged classes, 
and the forees of social revolt opposed to organized Christianity 
as a matter of course.” 


The church in America, Miss Scudder goes on to say, “isona 
far better footing than in Europe; but it were folly to pretend 
that she is as yet adequately conformed to a democratic type.” 


We quote further: 


“Free from dependence on the state, she illustrates an almost 
more insidious form of subordination to the powers of this world. 
For a voluntary church almost inevitably enters into depend- 
ence upon the classes of privilege. It leans on them for its sup- 
port, ministers with primary energy to their spiritual needs— 
our millionaires, even when their business methods are open to 
criticism, are often sincerely pious—puts up the larger number 
of its buildings in the quarters inhabited by them, provides the 
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type of worship and preaching most grateful to them, and only 
as an afterthought establishes those numerous mission chapels, 
Sunday-schools for the poor, etc., whose very existence marks 
most clearly the tenacity of the aristocratic principle, 

“Tt is hard to see how all this could be avoided; and in one 
sense nobody is to blame for it. Yet so lon@ as thisistate of 
things continues, the working people will instinctively regard 
the church as an appendage of the privileged classes. Religion, 
to their minds, will too often appear a luxury of the rich, who, 
not content with the goods of this world, seek to establish a lien 
on those of the world tocome. Asa matter of fact, the aliena- 
tion of the working classes from organized Christianity is a 
truism discussed ad nauseam. Even the Roman Catholic 
communion—the most democratic among us, with the possible 
exception of the Methodists—has its hold mainly on the women; 
the more intellectualized forms of Christianity, such as Unita- 
rianism, are helpless to reach the poor except on lines of practical 
benevolence ; and the Protestant bodies at large, tho of course 
with many noble and striking exceptions, are struggling more 
or less ineffectively against odds which they do not understand.” 


In one way, and only in one, declares Miss Scudder, will the 
working people at large be convinced that Christianity is a living 
force in the world, making for brotherhood—namely, “by the 
practise, on the part of rich and prosperous folk whoclaim to live 
under the Holy Name, of a simplicity of life evidently greater 
than that of their compeers, and of a social fellowship visibly in- 
dependent of class divisions.” The writer explains her mean- 
ing more fully in the following words: 


“As democracy effects more and more completely its inward 
transformation, we shall find an irresistible motive impelling us 
to deliberate simplicity in that love of our fellows which can not 
rejoice in abundance while others go hungry. Ours will be, per- 
haps, a simplicity fine as that which marked private life in the 
best days of Greece—no foe to Beauty, but a friend, giving her 
a larger scope, dedicating her ministry of joy to the common 
life, not toindividual indulgence. Medieval asceticism drove men 
into the desert ; modern simplicity should be a social impulse, 
opening the way to widest fellowship. Surely, this ideal needs 
only to be seen to be followed, so lovely is it, so alluring, so 
near an approach does it offer to that art of perfect living which 
blundering humanity seeks in devious experiments through the 
ages, and which it has never yet attained. That the ideal is 
difficult is no reason against its acceptance—when was difficulty 
a barrier to religious zeal? Always, ardent souls exist who 
yearn for sacrifice; they exist to-day; they yearn to find clear 
cause of division between church and world. ‘The cause is here, 
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did they but see; the Christian ideal, now as ever, separates its 
votaries, outwardly as inwardly, from the votaries of this world, 
calls on them for sacrifice of comfort—harder far, of convention- 
ality—and shapes their lives to a new likeness.” 

Inspired by such an ideal, the Christian church would become 
“in the fullest sense the exponent of a spiritual democracy, the 
champion of the oppressed and the outcast, the natural home of 
rich and poor meeting in one fellowship of love, and striving all 
together in earnest harmony toward that society wherein the 
Beatitudes shall be the rule of life, and the mind of Christ be 
revealed,” 


IS DARWINISM ON ITS DEATH-BED? 
E ies persisteat opposition of the late Professor Virchow to 

the teachings of Darwinism has usually been of late years 
the most important feature of the international conventtons of 
European scientists, of which he was the leading spirit. His 
recent death has again brought into public prominence the atti- 
tude of German and other continental scholars toward this school 
of philosophy, with the result that the opponents of Darwinism 
claim that it is practically on its death-bed. One of the prom- 
inent advocates of this view is the well-known Christian rep- 
resentative of the natural sciences, Dr. E. Dennert, perhaps the 
most pronounced representative of that class who maintain that 
perfect harmony exists between the teachings of the Scriptures 
and those of nature correctly interpreted. His latest work on 
this subject is entitled ‘““Vom Sterbelager des Darwinismus” 
(At the Death-bed of Darwinism), a pamphlet of eighty-three 
pages, which contains the views of dozens of naturalists, zoolo- 
gists, biologists, etc., who are opposed to the Darwinian philoso- 
phy. Of the actual status of the present controversy on the Con- 


tinent, Dennert has this to say: , 
“Some twenty years‘ago it was perfectly justifiable to identify 


the ideas of Darwinism and the doctrine of the descent of man, 
for at that time Darwinism was the only theory of descent ex- 
tant. The few who would not accept this could easily be num- 
bered. Only occasionally a scholar, such as Wigand, K@lliker, 
Nageli, and a few others dared to raise their voices in protest. 
Now all this has been changed. Practically all naturalists now 
make a sharp distinction between Darwinism and the doctrine 
of descent. A survey of the field shows that Darwinism in its 
old form is becoming a matter of history, and that we are actu- 
ally witnessing its death-struggle. 

“A fair examination of the leading naturalists of the Conti- 
nent justifies the claim that the doctrine of descent or evolution 
is now generally accepted as a demonstrated theory by nearly 
all scientists. But, on the other hand, it can not be denied that 
Darwinism, in the sense of natural selection by means of the 
struggle for existence, is being crowded to the wall all along 
the line. The bulk of modern scientists no longer recognize it, 
and those who have not yet discarded it at any rate regard it as 
of stbordinate importance. In place of this, older views have 
again come into acceptance, which do not deny development, 
but maintain that this was not a purely mechanical process.” 

The comments made on the position of Virchow by many 
periodicals are of the same character, so the Germania says. 
The same journal adds: 

“The great bacteriologist Pasteur was an outspoken opponent 
of the materialistic explanation of the origin of things knewn as 
the generatio eguivoca, or the development of organic beings 
out of inorganic, in the Darwinian philosophy. He stated his 
opposition in these words: ‘ Posterity will one day laugh at the 
foolishness of the modern materialistic philosophers. ‘The more 
I study nature, the more I stand amazed at the works of the 
Creator. I pray while I am engaged in my work in the labora- 
tory.’” 

Virchow was not a professed Christian, but he was as much 
opposed as was Pasteur to the theory of Darwinism. At the last 
convention of anthropologists, held in Vienna, Virchow said: 
“The attempt to find the transition from animal to man has 
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ended in a total failure. The middle link has not been found 
and will not be found. Man is not descended from the ape. It 
has been proved beyond a doubt that during the past five thou- 
sand years there has been no noticeable change in mankind.” 

Other naturalists have also raised their voices against the 
Darwinian views. Notably the zoologist, Professor Riitemeyer, 
who has written a special work directed against Haeckel, the 
alter ego of Darwin in Germany. In this book, he charges Haeck- 
el with “playing with the public and with natural sciences.” 

The Strassburg professor of zoology, Dr. Goette, has published 
in the Unschau a natural history of Darwinism, which he depicts 
as having passed through four-stages of development, namely: 
(1) the beginnings, when it was received with great enthusiasm ; 
(2) the period, in which it flourished and found general accept- 
ance; (3) the period of transition and sober second thought, 
when its principles and teachings were called into question ; (4) 
the final period, upon which the scientific world has just entered, 
and when its days will evidently soon be numbered, while the 
germ of truth it contained will become a permanent possession 
of modern science.—7vanslation made for ‘THE LITERARY 
DIGEsT. 





THE NEED OF A SPIRITUAL AWAKENING. 


| N spite of the optimistic sentiments that so often find expres- 

sion regarding the present condition and future prospects of 
Christianity in this country, an undercurrent of dissatisfaction— 
a widespread feeling that religion is losing rather than gaining 
ground—is to be detected in many of the church papers. For 
example, 7he Evangelical Messenger (Cleveland) in a recent 
leading editorial under the heading, ‘““Why Do Not the People 
Go to Church?” declares : 


“There is a general lament over empty pews. We seem to be 
experiencing a decline in church attendance, especially in the 
cities. We build large and beautiful churches, equip them with 
every convenience and comfort; we have fine music, and there 
are many able preachers in our pulpits, men who keep abreast 
of the times, who read and think, who have something to say 
and know how to say it. Yet the pews are sparsely filled. The 
people are elsewhere, on the street, in the parks, or at home 
reading the newspapers and novels. What is the matter ?” 


‘The same paper not long ago invited its readers to contribute 
to a Symposium on the questions involved, and prints a number 
of their answers. One writer gives it as his conviction that 
“the reason for the lack of spiritual life and power in many of 
our societies and among our people is the want of real self-sac- 
rifice and self-denial.” Our fathers, he says, “drove from thirty 
to sixty miles to attend the quarterly meetings and many times 
walked twelve to fifteen miles to prayer-meeting”; but we 
“count it a hardship to walk a few blocks to attend the forenoon 
service.” Another writer attributes religious decline to “the 
spirit of worldliness that pervades the present age in its rush 
after gain and pleasure.” Still another thinks that “the low 
state of spirituality often seen in the church” is due to the fact 
that “science, philosophy, astronomy, etc., are dwelt upon in 
the pulpit, in place of the word.” The Evangelical Messenger 
makes the following editorial contribution to the discussion : 


“It is easy to say that we need a baptism of the Holy Ghost, 
and this is no doubt true. But there are many churches and 
preachers who are filled with the Spirit, and they have a meas- 
ure of success. But they are not enough to turn the whole tide. 
The unifying of the masses through modern social, commercial, 
and industrial conditions, makes the millions move together. 
This mighty, moving mass all going in one direction, acquires 
appalling momentum. It seems resistless as a river. Turn 
Mississippi and Amazon and Ganges and Nile all into one chan- 
nel and it would be no more irresistible to human power than is 
this awful tide of passion for material things and pleasures and 
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pursuits against which the church is pushing her heaven-bound 
keel. Only God can stop either of these currents and turn them 
into new channels. With man it 1s impossible, but with God all 
things are possible. Let the whole church cry unto Him, and 
hold herself in readiness to do His bidding. This reactionary 
tide must turn, and even this ‘ winter change to spring.’ ” 


The Rev. Dr. J. E. C. Sawyer, of Syracuse, N. Y., who 
laments, in the New York Odserver (Presb.), the preponderance 
of women over men in almost all religious activities, remarks: 


“The average preacher goes along year after year preaching 
mainly to women, leading prayer. meetings mainly attended by 
women, devoting most of his hours of pastoral labor to calling 
on women, and is seemingly not greatly troubled because the 
overwhelming majority of the church-membership consists of 
women. There are millions of men in this republic who have no 
personal relation to Christian churches and no interest in them. 

. . . The revival which the church most needs is one which will 
crowd its meetings and its altars with young men, a revival 
which will win masses of workingmen, a revival which will 
Christianize the voting part of our population.” 


The New York ELxaminer (Baptist) pleads for a revival of 
“old-fashioned ” Christianity—a sense of “the awful nature and 
peril of sin” and of “dependence upon the Holy Spirit in the 
doing of God’s work,” a new faith in the “saving power of 
Christ’s sacrifice for sin.” The Philadelphia Christian Stana- 
ard (interdenom.) says: 


“Pastors and churches are inquiring, ‘How to reach the 
masses.’ Nothing draws crowds like real revivals. And no 
revivals draw greater crowds than pentecostal revivals. And 
no methods succeed like ‘the coming of the Comforter.’ And no 
manifestations will set people marveling like those that accom- 
pany the outpouring and oncoming and infilling with the Spirit. 
And no talk will create such a sensation as that that is inspired, 
because the Spirit gives utterance. No services or sermons or 
up-to-date arrangements will cause the crowds to inquire, ‘What 
meaneth this?’ 

“Of course, some will mock. What can you expect? If the 
saloons and theaters and circuses and houses of ill-fame, if all 
forms of bad business are brought to grief and if all sorts of bad 
people have their gains interfered with; if all the sorceries of 
Simon are exposed ; if the great Diana of the Ephesians is likely 
to be despised, if her magnificent temple is likely to be destroyed, 
if the craft of those who made her images is likely to be set at 
naught; if a lot of modern science falsely so-called is likely to 
be proved to be neither Christianity nor science, can you expect 
them to praise you and your holiness revival? If they charged 
Christ with being in league with the devil to cast out devils, 
will they not charge the Holy Spirit with being in league with 
intoxicating spirits to make people drunk? 

“But others will be ‘convicted’ of sin. Some will be ‘ pricked 
to the heart.’ As preachers and people are ‘filled with the 
Spirit,’ sinners will be convicted by the Spirit. It never fails. 

“Conversions also will surely and quickly follow the outpour- 
ing of the Holy Ghost. On oneday,three thousand saved souls 
may be added tothe church. This is a specimen of sanctified 
Statistics. Full souls—full meetings—full altars—full churches.” 


An important evangelistic crusade was initiated at the Winona 
Bible Conference in August. It is described by the Chicago Ad- 
vance (Congregationalist) as follows: ‘ 


“Invitations were sent to all the well-known evangelists of the 
country, who were entertained, free of all expense, by the assem- 
bly. About 1,500 ministers, the great majority of them Presby- 
terian, were present. Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman, who was the 
director of the conference, asked all ministers who wished 
evangelistic services during the coming year to hand their re- 
quests to him, and the result was that almost the entire open 
time of these evangelists, of all denominations, were engaged, 
for the most part under Presbyterian auspices. This means 
that the Presbyterians will take the lead in evangelism, and it is 
still true that the evangelistic church is the growing church. 
The Presbyterians have also a general evangelistic committee, 
as well as an evangelistic committee in each synod and presby- 
tery. They are planning their work systematically and thor- 
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oughly. ‘The great success of their summer campaign in Phila- 
delphia is well known, They are already planning for a similar 
campaign in Chicago next year, and also for evangelistic.work 
at the St. Louis World’s Fair, which is almost certain to put 
them at the forefront in that work. ‘This is religious enterprise 
which ought to stir the other religious bodies, and not the least 
Congregationalists. . . . The Winona Assembly, under the lead- 
ership of Dr. Chapman, has become a great unifying center and 
source of spiritual power among Presbyterians.” 





THE “BEASTHOOD” OF THE NEGRO AS A 
NEW KEY TO BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION. 


“ HE Negro a Beast, or In the Image of God” is the startling 

title of a book published in St. Louis and now being sold 
extensively in the South. Its author, Mr. Charles Carroll, an- 
nounces on the title-page that he “has spent fifteen years of his 
life, and $20,000 in its compilation” ; and the publishers adver- 
tise the work as “the greatest book of the century.” Mr. Carroll 
aims to show that the negro is not human, but a beast, “created 
with articulate speech, 
and hands, that he may 
be of service to his mas- 
ter—the white man.” 
Some of the arguments 
with which he attempts 
to support this astound- 
ing theory may be stated 
as follows: 


The Bible plainly 
teaches that man was 
created a single pair “in 
the image of God.” If 
the white man, with his 
exalted physical and 
mental characteristics, 
was created thus, it is 
plain that the negro must 
have been made after 
some other model, for a 
scientific investigation of 


his physical and mental Where does the line of kinship bel 
qualities reveals an or- God end Adam and Eve connect with 
ganism approximately the Negro? 
more closely that of the 
lower animals than of the AN ILLUSTRAVION FROM “ THE NEGRO A 
human race. The athe- BEAST.” 
istic doctrines which for 
ages have enveloped the world in darkness teach that all bipeds, 
with articulate speech, the erect posture, a well-developed hand 
and foot, and the ability to make and handle tools, are men. 
Snch teaching, however, is entirely erroneous. There are several 
vital differences between the white man and the black man. The 
white man has long, fine, silken hair; the negro short, coarse, 
woolly hair. The white man hasa lang, narrow skull; the negro 
a short, broad skull like that of anape. The front teeth of the 
white man, set perpendicularly in the jaw, find their strongest 
contrast in the front teeth of the negro, which are set slanting in 
the jaw. This is another characteristic of the ape which the negro 
presents. In fact, all evidence shows that the negro belongs to 
the ape family and that he was created prior to Adam. As for 
the color of the negro, the old doctrine that it is due to climatic 
influence is no longer tenable, in the light of scientific research. 
His black complexion is an inherent part of his constitution. 
Cain’s sin consisted in marrying a negress. In the epistle of 
Jude we find the most positive proof that Cain’s partner in sin 
was a female, but that she was not of Adamic flesh. Jude 
arraigns the men of his day on the charge of amalgamation 
with the negro race—“ giving themselves over to fornication, 
and going after strange flesh.” “Wo unto them!” he cries, “for 
they have gone in the way of Cain.” It was for this sin that 
God rejected Cain's offering. Cain's wife being a negress, it 
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follows that Enoch, her son, and the rest of her offspring, were 
mixed-bloods. This explains why Cain and his descendants 
were thrust out of the line of descent from Adam to Jesus 
Christ. 

The Christian tradition that the negro was the son of Ham, 
and that his inferiority to his white brother is the result of the 
curse which Noah uttered against Canaan, the son of Ham, is 
irrational, unscientific, and anti-Scriptural. There is no evi- 
dence tu show that this curse—“ the spiteful babble of an old man 
just ‘coming out of his cups’ ”"—was ever sanctioned by God or 
had any effect upon Canaan and his descendants. 

The crime of all nations, leading to their degeneracy and to 
visitations of divine disfavor, has in every instance been the 
commingling of the white “man” and the black“ beast”; and 
the different colored races, yellow, red, brown, are the result of 
these admixtures. The colored man has no soul. Hence heath- 
endom prevails amongst the various colored races, and Chris- 
tianity amongst the whites. God's plan of creation would have 
been destroyed if the mixed races had ever become so numerous 
as to dominate the earth. In consequence He was compelled 
first of all to destroy the “corrupted flesh” by a universal deluge, 
and later to send His Son to restore the relation between man 
and the animals which He had designed, and to rebuild the 
barriers between the white man and the negro which were 
established in the Creation. 


Mr. Carroll’s work is adorned (?) with ten vivid illustrations, 
one of which is reproduced on the foregoing page. Another illus- 
tration depicts a white mother with a negro baby. “Will your 
next child be a negro?” runs the caption; “If the negro sprang 
from Adam and Eve, then it may happen.” Still another picture 
shows a negro and a white woman at the wedding-rail. This is 
inscribed “’The Beast and the Virgin. Can you find a white 
preacher who would unite in holy wedlock a burly negro to a 
white lady? Ah, parents, you would rather see your daughter 
burned, and her ashes scattered to the winds of heaven!” 

Zion's Watch Tower and Herald of Christ's Presence, an 
evangelical paper published in Allegheny, Pa., deems this book 
of sufficient importance to devote to it a lengthy argument, in 
the course of which are brought forward some interesting facts 
relative to the place occupied by the negro in biblical history. It 
says: 

“The Scriptural evidences are wholly against the theory men- 
tioned. . . . Take, for instance, the fact that Moses married a 
negress, and had children by her. According to the theory we 
are criticizing this would have been an unpardonable sin in 
God’s sight, a carnal union between a man anda beast. Ac- 
cording to this theory Moses would have been rejected utterly 
from divine favor. But what dowe find? Quite to the contrary. 
It was after this marriage that God chose Moses to be His repre- 
sentative and the leader of bis people out of Egyptian bondage. 
Moreover, it was when Moses’s brother Aaron and his sister 
Miriam, especially the latter, upbraided him for his marriage to 


a negress, that the Lord defended him in the matter, and smote 


Miriam with the plague of leprosy as a punishment for her im- 
proper conduct and language respecting this subject. (See the 
account, Num. xii.). Zipporah was an Ethiopian, described in 
the Hebrew text as a Cushite. Ebed-melech, also an Ethiopian, 
was one of King Zedekiah’s household, and be it noted that he 
was both thoughtful and zealous for the Lord’s prophet, Jere- 
miah, and was the commander of the thirty men who delivered 
him from prison (Jer. xxxviii. 7-12). Hence the argument of those 
who claim that the negro is devoid of organizing intelligence or 
ability, except as he may have an admixture of white blood, is 
shown to be fallacious....... 

“The Ethiopian eunuch to whom Philip was sent with the 
messages of salvation was unquestionably a black man— Can 
the Ethiopian change his skin?’ (Jer. xiii. 23; Acts viii. 27.) We 
find no suggestion on Philip’s part that this Ethiopian was not 


a man, but a beast; but quite to the contrary, he was ready to 


preach the Gospel to him and to accept him asa brother in 
Christ upon his confession of faith. 

“The Queen of Sheba who visited Solomon in the height of his 
glory is presumed to have been a negress: the present Emperor 
of Abyssinia claims to be a descendant of Solomon by this queen 
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—he is a black man, and an able warrior and general, as the 
talian army, attempting to invade his country a few years ago, 
learned to its cost—its serious defeat. Solomon is presumed by 
some to hiave referred to the Queen of Sheba in his Songs or 
Canticles i. 5; 6.” 

Moreover, as is pointed out by the same paper, the Jews them- 
selves are not a fair-skinned and straight and silky-haired 
people. On the contrary, “their hair is quite kinky, and their 
skin is quite swarthy, altho they area part of the Caucasian 
race.” We quote further: 


“Whereas they were subjects of divine favor for eighteen hun- 
dred years, and then became objects of divine disfavor fora 
similar period, it was not because of their having intermarried 
with blacks, but for a very different reason—because of their 
rejection of the Messiah. ‘This proves that alienation from God 
which constitutes the heathen‘ strangers, aliens, and foreigners,’ 
was not because of intermarriage with the blacks. 

“If those who favor this theory should persist in saying that 
all who are strangers from God and from the commonwealth of 
Israel, were rejected and utterly cast off because of impurity of 
blood through negro admixture, let us reflect further that these 
Gentile nations include our own forefathers, the barbarians of 
Europe. And let us further reflect that however cast off they 
were, and from whatever reason they were cast off, their debt, 
their penalty, was paid by the great ransom sacrifice which our 
Lord Jesus gave—not for the Jews only, but for the Gentiles 
also, by which we, who were once aliens and strangers and for- 
eigners, have been brought nigh to God, and granted the privi- 
lege of becoming His sons.” 





The Passing of the Religious Tract.—Has the tract 
gone out of use as a practical religious agency? The editor of the 
Cincinnati Western Christian Advocate (Meth. Episc.), who 
asks ghis question in a recent issue, thinks that there are good 
reasons for answering it in the affirmative. ‘“‘We have a suspi- 
ciou,” he says, “that there is a considerable decline of interest in 
such publications on the part of our ministers and churches,” 
The same paper continues: 


“We believe this condition is unfortunate. ‘Tracts have been 
made the subject of ridicule by shallow and ‘smart’ critics of 
religion. It is true that many of the old-time leaflets, with an- 
tique illustrations, and methods of appeal and statement that 
have become obsolete, might do little good to-day. There may 
be still some of these antiquated pages, excellent in their gen- 
eration, but unsuited to ours, still in circulation. But we be- 
lieve that our publishers, as well as others, endeavor to keepa 
fresh stock of bright, pointed, modern leaflets—printed from new 
type and with up-to-date illustrations—in stock. In fact we 
have, as a pastor tried the experiment. We selected a large 
number from the list our Society publishes, and found them ad- 
mirable. They were particularly adapted to the instruction of 
seekers of truth in religion, to new converts, and probationers; 
and we used them freely for this purpose. In political life 
the tract is still extensively used, and all the parties send 
them out broadcast during acampaign. In business life, too, 
leaflets and little books, concisely describing the wares, are 
largely utilized. We confidently believe that our pastors could 
make much greater use of this effective style of literature than 
they do. If the pages are attractive, readable, and compact, 
they are quite likely to be read in this age that demands that 
everything shall be ‘boiled down.’ Many tracts are designed 
for the instruction or comfort of Christians, and these could be 
appropriately left after a pastoral call, or discriminatingly given 
out at a prayer service. Others—designed to awaken, warn, or 
exhort —either the pastor, the deaconess, or the volunteer 
workers of the church could find opportunity of putting into the 
right hands. One need not be foolish—giving tracts against 
tobacco-chewing to women, against intemperance to aged saints, 
against dancing to paralytics or old soldiers with one leg. One 
need not stand on street corners, dealing them out undiscrimina- 
tingly, tho even in this way a chance shot might hit the target. 
‘Give the starving bread rather than a tract!’ cry the im- 
passioned orators of unbelief. But what is the matter with 
giving them both, and giving them simultaneously?” 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


AMERICAN INTERFERENCE WITH EUROPE. 


HE organs of opinion throughout continental Europe are 

convinced that the United States is interfering unwarrant- 

ably with the affairs of Europe. They point out that the Mon- 

roe Doctrine “works both ways.” The United States must be 

firmly reminded of this fact. Otherwise “ American arrogance” 
will proceed to intolerable lengtlis. 

This attitude toward our republic has been provoked by the 
Hay note on the Rumanian Jews. The matter is of great im- 
portance—from the Monroe Doctrine point of view—to the conti- 
nental press, altho of no great consequence to the Rumanian 
Jews. Those unhappy people seem on the point of being over- 
looked altogether in the general indignation at American inter- 
ference with Europe. Asthe Hamburger Nachrichten putsit: 

“The sending of the Hay note undoubtedly signifies an inter- 
ference by the Washington Government with European affairs. 
There is a total lack of justification for such a proceeding. It is 
all the more displeasing because there can be no doubt that 








MAMMOTH-POLITICS, 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT: “ America must no longer serve as a stalking- 
horse for any European Power.” —jJugend (Munich). 


America would not tolerate any European attempt at interfer- 
ence with American affairs, It does not become a Government 
that proclaims the Monroe Doctrine to other Powers to interfere 
in the concerns of foreign lands and to play the part of busy- 
body in Europe. How excited the people of the United States 
would become if the European Powers addressed a collective 
note to their Government demanding the enforcement of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States which guarantee political equality to the negroes! 
And Europe is not a party to that compact, but it could speak, 
too, in behalf of international justice. The negroes in the 


United States are kept down far more drastically than the Jews 
in Rumania.” 


These sentiments are indorsed by the Rheinische- Westfalische 
Zeitung, which pronounces the Hay note a tissue of false as- 
sumptions. But even the papers which sympathize with the 
Rumanian Jews condemn the “American interference with 
European concerns.” Thus the Neuweste Nachrichten (Berlin), 
which has intimate ministerial relations, says: 


“We do not know what attitude the official world will assume 
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in this matter, but we do know that the German empire is not 
under the tutelage of the United States or the Jewish Alliance.” 

The German Government and Europe generally do not stand 
in need of American guidance as regards their obligations among 
themselves, according to the Kreuz Zet/ung (Berlin), which also 
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THE GRIZZLY PATH. 


MR, ROOSEVELT: “ Is it safe to shoot?” 
THE BEAR: “ Does he mean business?” 
—TZhe Westminster Gazette (London). 


prints a denunciation of President Roosevelt and says his con- 
ception of Americanism constitutes a menace to Europe. As for 
the Rumanian newspapers, they can not control their indigna- 
tion. The /udépendance Roumaine (Bucharest) appeals to the 
Rumanian press of all shades of opinion to protest against for- 
eign interference with the fatherland’s affairs. The Roumanie 
(Bucharest) says the United States has long aimed at participa- 
tion in Europe’s internal diplomacy. Zhe Roumanian Bulletin 
(London) warmly indorses the Hay note, but it has no effect 
upon official policy in Bucharest. The British press alone un- 
qualifiedly indorses the Hay note. Zhe Outlook (Londo1) says 
it reveals the impossibility of the traditional American policy of 
isolation : 

“Cling as she may to past maxims, the United States can no 
longer be contained within the American continent. Her net- 
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POLITICS OF THE HOUR, 


PROTECTIONIST: “I think if the Canadian people see that, they will be 
willing to repeal the British preference,” 
—The Herald (Montreal). 
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work has spread over the world from Cuba and Haiti to the 
Philippines, and her voice is now heard in the European courts. 
Mr. Hay has addressed an identical circular to various United 
States representatives abroad, calling upon the high contracting 
parties to the Berlin Treaty to bring Rumania to a sense of her 
duty toward civilization and humanity by mending the condition 
of her Jewish subjects. Had it not been for these high contract- 
ing parties, the Balkan states, including Rumania, would never 
have come into being at all. Therefore—so runs the Secretary of 
State's argument—they can not wash their hands of responsibil- 
ity now. Mr. Hay protests against the treatment of Rumanian 
Jews ‘because it [the United States] has an unimpeachable 
ground for doing so.” He puts in a secondary place the evils to 
America of a horde of paupers and degenerates ; and this is judi- 
cious. The note, in terms, tho not in tone, takes high ground, 
for it means that this nation of seventy-five millions, with incal- 
culable possibilities of expansion, can not stand outside the 
councils of the world, however glad it might be to escape Euro- 
pean entanglements and however Europe may wish to be free 
from its interfereace."—7yrans/lations made for THE LITERARY 
Dicest. 





KING LEOPOLD AND HIS DISOWNED 
DAUGHTER. 
ARIE HENRIETTE, Queen of the Belgians, died at Spa 
on September 19 last. Her daughter was the wife and 
later the widow of that Crown Prince Rudolph (of Austria) whose 
mysterious death shocked Europe some years ago. King Leo- 
pold of Belgium has been on unfriendly terms with his daughter 
for a long time. No one seems to know just why. Her name is 
Princess Stéphanie. Not so very long after her royal husband’s 
tragic death, this lady became the bride of Count Lonyay, a 
Hungarian of good birth. Thereupon King Leopold disowned 
his daughter. 

When Princess Stéphanie (or Countess Lonyay) heard of her 
mother’s death, she hastened from England to Belgium. The 
King, according to the Pafriote (Brussels), was furious at her 
arrival and ordered her out of the royal palace, altho she was 
praying beside her mother’s cottin. The Chronigue (Brussels) 
professed to have interviewed the lady, who substantially con- 
firmed the story. Zhe St. /ames’s Gazette (London) has this to 
say: 

“The Princess has had more than her share of the common lot 
of sorrow. She was but twenty-five when her name and fate 
were linked with that pathetic and tragic mystery, the death of 
Prince Rudolph, her husband. The Princess was taking her 
music lesson when the news arrived that she was a widow, and 
in that dark hour for the Austrian court the girl-widow had little 
sympathy. The Empress Elizabeth, it is said, blamed her 
daughter-in-law unjustly, and even her father and mother, the 
King and Queen of the Belgians, left the Austrian court after 
the funeral, never, it is said, to return toit. Now that she has 
married again, the Princess is disowned in the hour of her 
bereavement, and King Leopold is evidently quite unashamed.” 

It is a striking fact, and one that has not escaped comment, that 
King Leopold’s side of the case has never been presented. The 
Belgian press is silent upon the topic, altho much is said of the 
late Queen. She was“ well-beloved,” according to the Moniteur 
Belge (Brussels), while the Courrier de Bruxelles says: 

“In her later years, and particularly during the closing months 
of her life, her mind became deeply embittered and weakened. 
She grew very nervous, suspicious, subject to almost constant 
hallucinations, and to a monomania that obsessed her and made 
her ill-humored and crabbed. She imagined everybody wanted 
to poison her.” 

She seems to have forgiven her daughter Stéphanie the mar- 
riage to Count Lonyay, and so did the Emperor Francis Joseph 
of Austria; but King Leopold has remained implacable. This 
prompts the Neue Frete Presse (Vienna) to say: 

“The King’s daughter married beneath her. She violated 
the sacred law of royal blood. Hence the irreconcilable aversion 
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of the father. It might seem that such things are thought more 
of in the Belgian court than in other courts, or is the Belgian 
court afflicted simply with a poor memory? ‘There was once 
a King who married an actress, morganatically of course. ‘The 
King’s name was Leopold, and he was the father of the present 
King of the Belgians. ‘The name of the actress was Caroline 
Bauer. ‘The marriage was dissolved, to be sure, after two years, 
because King Leopold had to marry a daughter of Louis Philippe 
for the sake of an heir to the throne. . . . We hope reason and 
conscience and not the iron hand of destiny will soften the heart 
of the stern father in Brussels.” 


It has been announced that King Leopoid will make a journey 
to the United States next spring, and there is no intimation that 
the death of the Queen will alter his plan.— 7rans/ations made 
for ‘THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





THE DISOBEDIENT FRENCH ARMY OFFICER. 
LIEUTENANT-COLONEL in the French army refused to 
obey the orders of his superior officer, who had commanded 

The 

disobedient officer is Colonel Gaudin de Saint-Rémy, and in re- 


him to send men to aid the police in closing a nuns’ school. 


fusing to carry out his superior’s orders he said: “I am a Chris- 
tian. 

faith.” 
court-martial. 


I will not participate in an action which 1s contrary to my 

He was at once placed under arrest and will be tried by 
The incident was admitted to be extremely awk- 
ward for the Combes ministry, not 





on account of its direct outcome but 





on account of what it may lead to. 
‘The disobedient officer has incurred 
the penalty of dismissal from the 
after a 
is fifty- 
two, entered the army in 1870, and 


army, but he was retired 


mock court-martial. He 
is a chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 
How far his course will be approved 
by his fellow-officers is a problem. 
Most of the high officers of the 
French army are described as “ mili- 
tant Roman Catholics,” but the Lon- 
don Spectator thinks ‘the army will 
not take up a question of education.” 




















LIEUT-COL. DE SAINT-REMY. 


The officer’s disobedience 
however, involves, a question, of discipline, and on.that point 
public opinion seems to be against him. 
Journal des Débats says: 


The anti-ministerial 


‘He [the disobedient officer] has been guilty of an offense for 

















FRANCE CONTINUES HER CONTEST WITH MONKS AND NUNS. 
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which extenuating circumstances may be sought and found— 
since even the military code admits such things now !—but an 
offense which must be positively reprehended and which could 
only be severely reproved, and that upon the spot, as was done. 
There is no sort, there is no exception which holds good against 
this imperative prescription of the rules for home service: ‘ Dis- 
cipline constituting the strength of armies, it is essential that 
every Superior obtain from every inferior absolute obedience at 
alltimes. Every order is to be literally obeyed at all times with- 
out hesitation or objection. Appeal is not permitted the inferior 
until he has obeyed.” Since responsibility rests with the one 
from whom the order emanates, as the regulations state in for- 
mal terms, he to whom it is given has no more right to discuss it 
than he has to evade it or modify it. Admit fora single moment 
in a single case upon any pretext whatever the slightest insub- 
ordination, and everything coliapses. There is no longer any 
discipline, there is no longer any army.” 


Some extreme Clerical papers are defending the action of the 
disobedient officer as a matter of conscience, but the Zemps 
(Paris ) points out that the offender could have resigned from 
the army instead of waiting until the moment had arrived to 
execute the orders of his superior officer. The London 77mes 
observes : 


“Whatever this individual soldier ought to have done, and 
whatever penalty he may receive, the incident is one which will 
embarrass the Government nota little, and which may well bring 
home to its mind the dangerous possibilities of such a policy as 
that of the Associations Law. M. Bourget, in the inflammatory 
pamphlet-novel which he has lately published under the name of 
‘L’Etape,’ constantly speaks of the state of France as being 
a state of ‘veiled civil war.’ If he and his friends have their 
will, and if many officers are found to follow the example of 
Colonel de Saint-Rémy, there will soon be no reason to use the 
word ‘ veiled.’"—Z?ranslation made for Tue Lirerary Dicest. 


EMPEROR WILLIAM AS A ROMAN CATHOLIC. 


b Sis sympathies of the German Emperor are slowly but 
surely forming themselves in the direction of the Roman 
Catholic Church, if we are to credit statements made in the lead- 
ing organs of the Vatican party on the Continent of Europe. 
Various reasons are given for this. The principal one is the 
support he has received from the Center or Roman Catholic 
party in his dominions. His imperial ambitions, his purpose to 
build a mighty navy, his opposition to the Social-Democratic 
party, and his view that royalty rules by right divine have been 
encouraged and supported by the Center. The votes of that 
group have helped him in the Reichstag when he could get sup- 
port nowhere else. Germania (Berlin), the Clerical organ, and 
the equally Clerical Aé/nische Volkszeitung have rallied to his 
aid again and again, reflecting in this attitude that of the party 
leaders, Asa writerinthe Clerical Correspondant (Paris) says: 
“Catholics exult, and their joy is the more intense in that 
Protestant bitterness is so keen. ‘They dream of creating a Ro- 
man Catholic Germany, of creating a new Catholicism, more 
solid and less destructible. It is a renaissance that will succeed 
an evangelical reform. This is a sentiment common to many 
German Catholics. . . . But the Catholics wish to domitfate the 
Protestants, to take away from them their preponderance.” 

The instrument to this end must be the Center party, now so 
potent in the Reichstag. It is pointed out that the organs of the 
Social-Democratic party, from Vorwdr/s (Berlin) down, are 
attacking the Roman Catholic party as a force that menaces the 
democratic idea in Germany. The Center, however, is growing, 
thanks to the support of Emperor William himself: F 


“Thus a Catholic movement is definitely shaping itself in Ger- 
The Catholic Congress at Mannheim showed how strong 
a tie united the church's faithful in the four quarters of the em- 
' All, in the unity of their belief, despite differences of po- 
litical opinion, have grouped themselves about the Center party, 


man y. 


pire. 
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which has placed itself at the head of the movement and has 
united elements hitherto irreconcilable. And if the Center has 
managed to effect this difficult fusion, if it has succeeded in 
transforming into a veritable political demonstration a congress 
in which religious interests only were to have been discussed, 
the credit is due to imperial policy and to the personal wishes of 
the Emperor.” 


And William II. is going a great deal further than this, if the 
opinions freely expressed by one authority have any foundation 
in fact. His imperial Majesty will intensify the surprise with 
which he has filled the world by appearing in the new character 
of a pillar of the Roman Catholic Church. Our authority quotes 
a Roman Catholic paper as follows: 


“Emperor William has a lucid mind. He is perspicacious 
enough to be aware of the ever divine and living power of the 
Catholic Church in the face of the impotence and weakness of 
Protestantism, which is dying of decay. There is every reason 
to believe that the Emperor has made or will make this observa- 
tion, which is a thing self-evident, and that he will have the cour- 
age to give his support, in every German Protestant state, to 
the Catholic Church, and to bring all Germany back to the old 
mother church, that is to Catholicism. He would thus give to 
Germany a splendor and a power,known to her only in the days 
of Charlemagne. The Emperor, as he says himself, wishes to 
maintain religion among the people. Now that can only be the 
Catholic religion. For Protestantism can be sustained no longer. 
It is suffering from inward ruin, it is stricken with consumption. 
Hence it can be said that the Emperor, in his speech at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, spoke as a Catholic Emperor.”—7rans/ations made 
for THe LIreRARY DIGEsT. 


THE PELLETAN ‘“INDISCRETIONS.” 


CAMILLE PELLETAN, French Minister of Marine, has 
raised a hornet’s nest in the European diplomatic world 


M. 


by a series of speeches. In these speeches, according tq one 
critic, “‘he shakes his fist at Italy and threatens England and 
Germany.” The suggestion that the French statesman was 
flushed with wine when he spoke 
Pelle- 


tan was born in Paris in 1846 and 


- 





is generally welcomed. M. 
is a journalist by profession. Since 
entering the present ministry as an 
advanced Radical he has become a 
thorn in the side of his colleagues. 
The first of the speeches that made 
so much trouble was delivered 
at Ajaccio, Corsica, and included 
these utterances : 


“It is not necessary to be a Cor- 
sican to understand this island’s 
importance to France. It suffices 
to look at the map of the Mediter- 
ranean to realize its strategical 
value. ... It contains the splendid 
harbor of Ajaccio, where squadrons of all sorts can anchor. 
Its Eastern coast aims directly at the heart of Italy.” 














M. CAMILLE PELLETAN, 


At Bizerta M. Pelletan said France did not want to transform 
the Mediterranean into a French lake. She did not seek war 
But “as she did not know what 


others would do, she must get ready for the holy war against her 


with England nor with Italy. 


foes.” The world now had returned tobrute force. Might made 


right. Such were the conditions ensuing upon “the defeat of 
France by the barbarism of old Germany.” All of which, and 


much more, causes 7he Speaker (London) to say: 


“M. Pelletan actually chose for this little exhibition of squibs 
and crackers the very moment when friendly messages were 
passing between France and Italy in allusion to events in which 
the two nations have a common pride. Fortunately all those 
whom M., Pelletan’s speeches chiefly concern have treated this 
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contemptible explosion of the new diplomacy with just as much 
respect as it deserves. ... M. Pelletan fortunately occupies a 
different position in Europe from Mr. Chamberlain, otherwise 
his imitation of our Brummagem diplomacy might have led to 
more serious results. It is the essence of the new diplomacy 
that a responsible minister, who is not foreign minister, should 
say exactly what is passing in his mind at any momet.t on for- 
eign peoples and foreign affairs, and say it in the spirit of a 
reckless agitator whose business it is to stir the blood of great 
masses of unthinking persons.” 

The sensation created by M. Pelletan’s utterances, and the 
failure of the French press to rally to his support, caused him 
later to tone them down in a speech of a most conciliatory char- 
acter. The Patrie (Paris) says Premier Combes is greatly em- 
barrassed, and M. Delcassé, Minister of Foreign Affairs, has 
complained of the Pelletan indiscretions to President Loubet. 
The Sofr (Paris) says: 

“No one knows exactly what M. Pelletan did say. The words 
were spoken in the course of an extemporaneous speech. It had 
no official character. The incident is closed.” 


’ 


“A debauch of eloquence” is the characterization of the 
Figaro (Paris), a view fully shared by German newspapers. 
The Areuz-Zeitung (Berlin) says the French Minister of Marine 
had been indulging in absinthe and “can no longer be taken 
seriously.” Italian press comment, official and semi-official, 
bears out this idea.—7rans/ation made for Tue LITEeRaRy 
DIGEST 





HOLLAND’S OBJECTIONS TO ALLIES. 


UEEN WILHELMINA in person opened the session of the 
States-General at The Hague last month. She seems to 
have recovered her health completely and was accompanied to 
Parliament by Prince Henry and the Queen Mother. Her most 
notable utterance was a decided but discreet repudiation of the 
idea that Holland will enter into any alliance with any power 
for any purpose whatever. This assertion has attracted wide 
attention, as it is a blow to the Pan-Germans who wish to include 
Holland in William II.’s imperial system. The Dutch press 
eagerly welcomes the Queen’s statement. The Hande/shlad 
(Amsterdam) pointedly refers to the proposed German alliance 
and says Holland has no need of it, even to insure the adequate 
defense of the Dutch colonies. ‘Even were it necessary for such 
a purpose, that alliance would have to be rejected. Holland can 
not, for the sake of her colonies, lose her own independence.” 
This opinion is indorsed by the 7e/egraph (Amsterdam). An 
unimportant provincial newspaper, the U/rechts Dagblad, does 
say a word in favor of an alliance with Germany; but it is ac- 
cused of Pan-Germanism, and it is practically alone in its stand. 
The Journa/ des Débats (Paris) goes into the subject at length 
and concludes that no alliance can be forced upon Holland: 


“The Dutch can not fail to perceive that to realize their first 
aspiration—that of freedom—they are under no necessity what- 
ever of entering into an alliance. As a matter of fact, they 
have one always at their disposal, not formal to be sure, but 
ever ready to assume shape in case of need: that of the Power 
or a group of Powers who see her attacked by rivals. It is in- 
conceivable that any attack upon existing arrangements, such as 
the destruction of Holland’s independence would be, could take 
place without a great war. In the event of an attack upon her- 
self, Holland would be certainly supported by one of the two 
groups of Powers now maintaining the balance on the European 
Continent. It is hard to see how this elementary truth has 
failed to put an end to so much idle rumor. The Dutch do not 
need to seek any alliance, for they have one already without 
undertaking any responsibility in return or diminishing their 
own freedom of action. It might well be asked what they could 
wish better than this."—Zrans/ations made for Tuk LIVERARY 
DicEs?, 
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POINTS OF VIEW. 


ANARCHY IN MACEDONIA.— Pillage and revolution are the order of the 
day throughout Macedonia, declares the Neues Wiener Tageblatt. ‘The dis- 
orders will continue and even grow worse in the future. 


KITCHENER'’S SMI!.E.--The assertion that Lord Kitchener never smiles is 
unjust to the man, in the opinion of 7he St. James’s Gazette (London). The 
military hero is pleasant and genial when he unbends. 


VAST AFRICAN EMPIKE OF FRANCE. —Few realize the greatness of the 
empire carved out for herself by France. Little of it has heen thoroughly 
explored, according to the Revue Franco-Saharienne (Paris), and its bound- 
aries should be ascertained definitely in order to avoid future conflicts wit! 
other powers. 





THE CZARINA’S CRISIS.—The hope that the Czar might be presented 
with ason this year has been disappointed. The Czarina’s illness has, in- 
deed, been critical. “Every one in this 
country,” savs the MNeueste Nachrichten 
(Berlin), “will share the hope of the 
Russian people that the august patient 
may pass through the crisis without det- 
riment to her health.” 








THE VATICAN “ FOOLED.”—A trick was 
played on the Vatican in the matter of 
religious orders in France, according to 
the Matin (Paris). The Paris Govern- 
ment misled the Pope into consenting to 
certain measures regarding the “ relig- 
ious.” When the French cabinet went 
too far and the Pope wanted to interfere, 
he was threatened with a rupture of the 
Concordat. 























CHANGE OF PRESIDENTS IN BRAZIL.— 
The new President of Brazil, Sefior Alves, 
assumes office on November 15 next, an] 


KITCHENER’S SMILE. 
A portrait which proves Scape : 
Minh e ts net seine there. British financiers expect a sound admin. 
J istration from him. Savs 7%e Statist 
(London): “The new President is a 
man of high honor, from whom much is expected, and tho on broad 
general lines he will follow in the footsteps of the retiring President, 
he will in some respects, it is anticipated, have a policy of his own 
That he will do everything he can to economize is certain. That he will 
also endeavor to fulfil all the obligations of the country is likewise beyond 
doubt. Possibly, however, he may be able somewhat to diminish the very 
heavy burdens which have been imposed upon Brazil in order to keep faith 
with her creditors. Brazil offers the curious spectacle of a full treasury 
and an impoverished people. That the present Administration has faith- 
fully fulfilled the pledges given by the President when he was here in Lon- 
don is greatly to its honor; but it must be admitted at the same time that 
the sacrifices which the country nad to submit to in order to fulfil those 
promises have been onerous,” 


PROCLAMATION OF DURLIN.—The Irisk capital has been “ proclaimed” 
under the “ crimes act ” as a means of dealing with the United Irish League, 
A great meeting of pro- 
test has been held in 
Dublin, of which 7he 
Daily Telegraph (Lon- 
don) says: “As the first 
result of the Crimes 
Actin Dublin, so far as 
its effect upon the or- 
dinary citizen is con- 
cerned, we have thead- 
mission that, instead of 
invading the liberty of 
the law-abiding sub- 
ject, ithas givenalively 
and vigorous fillip to 
the open exercise of 
the right of public as- 
sembly. Nothing could 
have been a more ri- 
diculous commentary 
upon the meeting than 
the meeting itself. But 
this is not all. The 
stranger would have 
discovered that, in 
place of the agonized 
whisper of suppressed 
patriotism which he 
might expect to be 
communicated in fear- eine 
ful secrecy to his pri- 4 
vate ear, the citizens of 
Dublin were allowed to 
gather to the number 
of twenty thousand for 
the purpose of indulg- 
ing in the most tumult- “Then came a telegram from Berlin saying, 
uous. and. stentorian Savying—but I’ve forgotten what. I must inquire 
abuse of their Govern- in Berlin if they still remember there what that 
ment,” telegram said.” —Ulk (Berlin 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


A NEW PHASE OF KIPLING. 


Just So STORIES. By Rudyard Kipling. Cloth, 94% x7in., 249 pp. Price 
$1.20. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
T° ENDERNESS is not one of Mr. Kipling’s salient traits, but the 

I nearest he gets to it is in his stories for children. ‘The ** Just So 

Stories” derive their title from the veracious accuracy with which 
the author ‘‘makes up” the dozen whimsical tales. With two excep- 
tions, they deal with animals. Like the best literature for young 
readers of to-day, these delightful 
flights of the strenuous Kipling im- 
agination appeal even more strongly 
to adults. Whatever the present 
status of Kipling’s vogue may be, he 
has not gone off at all in virile charm 
or exuberance of invention in this 
book. 

There is a new exhibition of his 
versatility in the ‘‘Just So Stories,” 
in that they are illustrated by him- 
self with twenty remarkable draw- 
ings, which are extremely clever. 
The humor they express is in per- 
fect accord with that which plays so 
steadily through the text. In fact, 
everything about this book shows 
that it was a labor of love. He gives 
such good measure, like a fatherly 
confectioner who tilts the scoop till 
the scale thumps down with a bang 
as his eye rests on the wide-eyed, open-mouthed urchin waiting for 
his ‘‘ goodies,” For Kipling not only has a winsome—yes, winsome, if 
it is Kipling—circumstantiality in lining up his facts, but he throws 
himself earnestly into the drawings, adds a trippity-trip poem, and 
also a ‘‘ most truly’ elucidative description of the pictorial embellish- 
ments. There is so much character to the latter that they tell every- 
thing themselves, and, as a rule, the effect is secured by slight but 
telling strokes. 





























RUDYARD KIPLING, 


It is worth while to quote entire one of these notes explanatory of the 
pictures. Lx uno disce omnes. It is the story of ‘* The Elephant’s 
Child: ” 

“This is the Elephant's Child having his nose pulled by the Croco- 
dile. He is much surprised and astonished and hurt, and he is talking 
through his nose and saying, ‘Led go! You are hurtig be!’ He is 
pulling very hard, and so is the Crocodile; but the Bi-Colored-Python- 
Rock-Snake is hurrying through the water to help the Elephant’s Child. 
All that black stuff is the banks of the great gray-green, greasy Lim- 
popo River (but I am not allowed to paint these pictures), and the 
bottly-tree with the twisty roots and the eight leaves is one of the 
fever-trees that grow there. 

‘* Underneath the truly picture are shadows of African animals walk- 
ing into an African ark. There are two lions, two ostriches, two oxen, 
two camels, two sheep, and two other things that look like rats, but I 
think th®y are rock-rabbits. They don’t mean anything. I put them 
in because I thought they would look pretty. They would look very 
fine if I were allowed to paint them.”’ 

After seeing how well Kipling draws, and on hearing this aif desire 
to paint, one wishes he would. Perhaps some day he will, and probably 
it will pull up more of the truly judicious art-lovers at some Royal 
Academy show than his cousin Burne-Jones’s paintings would. The 
‘‘ picture of the Cat that Walked by Himself, walking by his wild lone 
through the Wet Wild Woods, and waving his wild tail,” is most ar- 
tistic, and quite in the modern vein of art. It is Frenchy, with a sugges- 
tion of Raffaelli—ot Raffaele. 

Tho the ‘Just So Stories” are about animals, they are in quite a 
different vein from the ‘* Jungle Book.” Their sedulous naivelé is of a 
far more robust order than that of Lewis Carroll in the ‘‘ Alice "’ stories. 
They are distinctly Kiplingish. 





A CLUSTER OF BRILLIANTS. 


A SEA TURN AND OTHER MATTERS. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Cloth, 
74% x 4% in., 300 pp. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


M*: ALDRICH is an exquisite with his pen. It is such a fine- 
pointed pen, and a fine-pointed brain drives it. There is a deli- 
cacy, sharp-cut refinement, and dainty playing with his art 
which remind one of cameos. His humor and finish are Bostonian— 
Beacon Street with a cosmopolitan flavor. He has a maiveté not with- 
out prévoyance ; he bends toward his éon-mot with appreciative dignity ; 
he has in his graceful levity the raised-under-glass but warranted-to- 
wear stamp of inner Boston. Mr. Aldrich is a charming story-teller, 
and on his humorous side is a blend of Talleyrand and Sydney Smith. 
One delicious bit from this volume of six short stories may serve as 
an illustration. In ‘“‘ His Grace the Duke,” the Duke is ‘‘ that last Duke 
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of Suffolk who in Bloody Mary's time was always getting into trouble, 
and finally lost his head—not figuratively. . . . Thus, like Columbus, he 
got another world for his recompense.’’ This same worthy’s head was 
preserved in the Church of Holy 
Trinity in the Minories, London, 
until its demolition. Mr, Aldrich, 
with ‘‘a New Englander’s hunger 
for antiquity, could not leave such a 
morsel as that untouched.” The 
cabby he engaged for this pilgrimage 
had some doubts as to the location. 
‘‘*The Minories—the Minories,’ he 
repeated, smiling in a constrained, 
amused way, as if he thought that 
perhaps ‘ the Minories’ might be a 
kind of shell-fish. He somehow re- 
minded me of the gentleman who 
asked, ‘ What are Pericles ?’\” 

Part of a reader’s delight in Mr. 
Aldrich’s assured and delicate cha- 
sing is the feeling that not everybody 
would have a palate sensitive enough 
for its subtle tang, and one feels com- 
plimented by the conviction that one 
is in Mr. Aldrich’s class. He is as clear as crystal, but his brain fur- 
rows rather microscopically. It is his manner, the touch of inner. 
most Boston, that is fascinating, and he has it with him notably in 
the short story. Sometimes he has more manner than story. In“ An 
Untold Story’’ one might feel that he is a trifle too impressionistic. 
‘‘ Sitting in a riverside café at Budapest one summer, suddenly a figure, 
the slender figure of a girl, rushed past me, so closely that I felt the 
wind of the flying drapery. An instant afterward she had thrown her- 
self intothe Danube.’’ She was a beautiful girl, of eighteen or nineteen, 
who ‘' might have been a lady’s maid or a duchess. Beauty knows no 
distinction.”’ She is rescued and borne away insensible. Then “a 
gentleman, evidently a person of consequence, came hurriedly from an 
opposite direction, a footman in livery following closely at his heels, 
On learning which path the bearers had taken the pair hastened after 
them. Two years later he comes back to Budapest, and gets a glimpse 
of this woman with the gentleman in a stately carriage. 

Voila, the story! Mr. Aldrich concludes: ‘‘I have read many a { 


mous novel which has not had for me one half the charm that liesin tha 
untold story.”’ 

Here the average reader, possibly the reader above the average, does 
not quite share the author's gratified mystification. But as a rule Mr. 
Aldrich is more definite and satisfying. 





























THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, 


DR. FISKE’S UNFINISHED HISTORY. 


New FRANCE AND NEW ENGLAND, By John Fiske. Cloth, 5 x 8 in., 378 pp. 
Price, $1.65 net. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


AD the author lived to give the developing and shaping manipu- 
lation to these lectures, including a finished sequence of narra- 
tive, they would form the closing link to complete his history of 

early America. Those who are familiar with John Fiske's other histor- 
ical works will feel some regret that his publishers have chosen to put 
these lectures forth without further assistance from some mind, say of 
the calibre of Mr. Lodge or Professor Peabody, in an attempt to fill 

them out. Any regret of this kind, 





~~ however, will be tempered with gra- 
5 cn Ie titude that so much valuable material 
has been outlined by Mr. Fiske him- 
self. A reasonably’ constructive 
reader finds little difficulty in ma- 
king the connections for the most 
part, while the flow of incident and 
epigram and the observational style 
make this as it stands a very inter- 
esting record. 

The story of France in America is 
replete with romance, not surpassed 
in the tragedy, pathos, and marvel 
it contains by any other human an- 
nals. The figures of Pontgrave and 
Champlain, of Frontenac, Joliet, and 
La Salle, and many lesser adven- 























turers, flit through these pages—the 
men who discovered and explored 
the great Gulf and River St. Law- 
rence, founded Quebec and Montreal, discovered the Niagara cata- 
ract, and explored the great lakes, finally pushing to the headwaters of 
the Mississippi and tracing that vast current toitsmouth. It all makes 
up a history extending over a period of two hundred and fifty years, and 
includes adventures so wild, enterprises so daring, and tragedies so 
fearful that the historian who would portray it in a small volume must 
perforce draw with broad lines. There is a brief glimpse or two of the 
Acadian settlements and unsettlements, half a chapter upon the French 
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and his Norridgwock Indians, and three closing chapters sketching the 
reat French and Indian war, ending with the fall of Quebec. 

Into the midst of this history, through what intention does not ap- 
pear, are inserted two considerably irrelevant lectures upon the Salem 
Witchcraft and that remarkable revival promoted by the elder Edwards 
and Whitefield known us the ‘‘Great Awakening.” ‘Tho of the nature 
of interruptions, these are by no means the least interesting chapters of 
the book. Dr. Fiske traces himself back to a lineal ancestor who was 
concerned in the Witchcraft, and has possessed himself both of good 
material and decided opinions in the matter. As forthe ‘‘ Great Awak- 
ening,” he regarded it as a much-needed antidote to the wellnigh uni- 
versal irreligion which it considerably penetrated and dispersed. 

The volume is illustrated with facsimiles of various early maps, show- 
ing some of the primitive ideas as to the contour of the American 
continent. 


A CHRISTIAN SCIENCE HEROINE. 


“THE RIGHT PRINCESS. By Clara Louise Burnham. Cloth, 5 x 7% in., 56r 
pp. Price, $1.50. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
HRISTIAN SCIENCE has aroused much discussion, but the doc- 
trine has not seemed to appeal to novelists as ‘‘ good material.’ 
Yet in ‘‘ The Right Princess,” Clara Louise Burnham, the author 
of nigh a score of novels, has made it subserve the motif so pervasively 
that one is almost tempted to consider the work as an ingenious tract 
for the new cult. ‘The doctrine is ‘‘sugar-coated’’ to induce any 
one to swallow it. ‘The Right 
Princess’ is original, vivacious, in- 
teresting from beginning to end, and 
with a strong love interest of the 
most wholesome kind. 

A young Englishman of superb 
physique and attractive face is very 
much deranged in his mind, owing 
to a fall from a horse when he wasa 
boy of twelve. He has stayed twelve 
ever since. The doctors hold out 
little hope, but suggest a trip to 
America, perhaps through the flat- 
tering notion that the air of the States 
is not conducive to idiocy. The 
maiden aunt and maternal uncle of 
this young cub are his guardians, his 
father taking no pride in his son and 
heir. 

They take a lovely place on Long 
Island, and have been there some 
months when they secure Miss Graves, a New England spinster, as house- 
keeper. She invites her niece, Frances Rogers, to visit her there. 
Enter the ‘Right Princess’’ for the benighted boy, and Christian 
‘Science with her. 

The theme is not only original, but is rather unpromising. It also 
offers peculiar difficulties of treatment. ‘They are no obstacles to the 
author's skill. ‘‘ Billy,’’ as he is called by the home circle, through 
Miss Rogers’ ‘‘ treatment,’’ comes into full possession of his brain and 
‘turns out to be an admirable young man. He calls his savior the 
‘*Princess,’’ and it is almost needless to say that he falls in love with 
ther. 

But Frances has fallen in love with ‘‘ Billy's" uncle, who is a!so in 
love with her. So after she has made ‘ Billy’’ a most eligible parti 
and he has come into his title, ancestral estates, and all that, she gently 
‘says him nay. 

Almost everybody in the book becomes a Christian Scientist in the 
face of such a demonstration of the virtue of ‘‘Science.’’ No matter 
how little a reader may be in sympathy with it, the book will be be an 
interesting one tohim. ‘The characters are well drawn, and with equal 
felicity, whether American or English. There is humor in the por- 
trayal. ‘‘Billy’s’’ innocence in the early stage of the ‘‘ treatment ”’ 
affords abundant scope for amusing episodes. 




















CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM. 





ARRESTED DEVELOPMENT. 


THE VULTURES. By Henry Seton Merriman. Illustrated. Cloth, 5x 7% 
in., 340 pp. Price, $1.50. Harper & Brothers. 


T seems that Mr. Henry Seton Merriman is to be one of the novel- 

] ists who have only one manner. He has written so many novels 
that only a few of the titles go on the title-pages and false covers ; 

.and yet Mr. Merriman has not passed beyond the first period of his 
literary career—the period of his first distinguished novel, ‘‘ With 
Edged Tools.’”? Not in ‘‘The Sowers” nor in ‘‘ The Lady in Gray,” 
nor in ‘‘ The Velvet Glove,” nor in any other intermediate novel, nor 
‘in ‘*The Vultures” has Mr. Merriman freed himself from those boun- 
daries which he thoroughly filled out in ‘‘ With Edged Tools.” The 
reposeful man, the man who thinks before he speaks, has been the hero 
-of every one of Mr, Merriman’s books. He has described the reserved 
men of every part of the world—England, Spain, America, ‘Russia. 
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In no apparent way does his reserved Englishman differ from his 
reserved Russian. His manner toward the public has been the manner 
of a rather snippy and superior young gentleman, mellowing from 
book to book to a tyrannically anecdotal old gentleman, imposing 
defective generalizations on people who may or may not know more 
about the world than he knows; with this there goes a ‘* man-of-the- 
worldish " atmosphere, and his conception of the man of the world is 
still that of a youth. His characters are all heroes and heroines ; they 
live strenuous lives ; they take thought for many morrows. Is theré 
an important character in any of his books who does not have some 
plotted scheme for existence for the space of time that is covered by 
the work? At least there is none such in ‘‘ The Vultures.” The 
characters in this book seem to the ordinary happy-go-lucky citizen 
somewhat like hypnotized subjects, walking and talking through the 
book at the will of their author, but walking and talking according toa 
system, and according to that system doing and saying everything in 
its proper place. There is probably no greater living master of the third 
unity—the unity which demands that every phrase of a play, or now- 
adays of a story, shall have its little influence in the outcome of the 
main adventure, There is no greater exponent of this admirable prin- 
ciple than Mr. Merriman. You can not direct your eye upon a super- 
fluous incident in one of his books ; and except for the bits of moralizing 
which are lugged in by the author, you will find it difficult to detect a 
superfluous phrase. And one incident carries your mind to another as 
easily as a lightning-rod carries electricity—along the line of least re- 
sistance. Such a technique as Mr. Merriman's is extraordinary. His 
books are not real life ; his art is not genius ; but at its best—perhaps 
in ** With Edged Tools,” rather than in this later work—it is a wn’ | high 
development of workmanship. And it he shows no sign of developing 
a more human phase of writing—a phase wherein the commonplace 
plays as great a part as it does in real life, and in the novels of Thack- 
eray and Mr. Henry James—at least there is this advantage about Mr. 
Merriman : you can always be sure of having a dramatic story from 
him, and can be moderately sure of having a good one. 


REALISM AND CHARM. 


THE FORTUNES OF OLIVER HORN. By F. Hopkinson Smith. Cloth, illus- 
trated, 5 x 7% in., 551 pp. Price, $1.50. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
“HERE are some books which, like some people, owe their success 

4 to an indefinable quality cailed charm. They may lack a hun- 

dred sterling qualities, but their charm proves more potent than 
all the virtues which they lack. 

This is the case with ‘‘The Fortunes of Oliver Horn.” It is a book 
with an atmosphere, a book that is written in so delightful a spirit that 
it seems ungrateful to apply to it the 
test of analysis. The readers who 
would enjoy its spell must suffer 
the author to impose his mood on 
them. Failing to enter into Mr. 
Smith's spirit, they will feel that 
they have simply a book that again 
makes capital of the much exploited 
‘* South Before the War,’’ and read- 
ers of fiction know that South so 
well: those delicately nurtured, high- 
bred Southern women, those courtly 
Southern gentlemen, those devoted 
and perfect colored servants. Itis not 
our novelists’ fault if we have failed to 
understand the glamour and beauty 
and grace of that civilization which, as 
Mr. Smith has it, was ‘‘shattered in 
a day by a paving-stone in the hands 
of a thug.” 

In Oliver Horn we hear it all over 
again; they are all there, those familiar types. They play their graceful, 
if rather threadbare, parts in the same manner. The author knew the 
life and loved it, and his story is, as it were, a symbol of his love for it; 
throughout the book this spirit breathes life into the old material, gives 
one sympathy with the scenes, makes one patient even with the long 
and somewhat irrelevant chapters which give such minute accounts of 
Oliver Horn’s experience in the Bohemian world of New York in the 
sixties. There have been many such accounts written, tho none per- 
haps of New York at that exact date. When one has read one, one 
has read all, for there is no country quite as conservative as Bohemia. 
Its customs endure while great states pass away. 

Oliver Horn is a Southerner, charming and volatile, whose wise 
mother causes him to go North, that he may strengthen his character 
by earning his own living. How he did this, and how, in spite of his 
mother, he became a painter, and how he fell in love and married, is 
the story. One could so easily draw a parallel between many things in 
the life of the author and of the hero that many readers will believe that 
the story is in many details autobiographical. It fails, however, as a 
close character-study. It fails to be a very convincing picture of the life 
of those days. Its optimistic atmosphere robs it of much of its reality; it 
does not make one believe in the suffering of its characters; you see so 
clearly that everything is going to end well that nothing stirs your sym- 
pathy deeply. It is not real, but it is delightful. 


























F. HOPKINSON SMITH. 
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The Secret Playmate. 


e By JOSEPHINE DODGE DASKAM. 
When I am playing underneath the tree, 
a- i i | I look around—and there he is with me! 


Among the shadows of the boughs he stands, 
** The Perfect Food ”” And shakes the leaves at me with both his hands. 


PURE, PALATABLE, And then upon the mossy roots we lie, 
POPULAR 






















And watch the leaves make pictures on the sky. 


IN WONDERLAND 


Malta-Vita is the per- And then we swing and float from bough to 
fect food for old and bough— 
young, sick or well. And never fal!? I can’t remember now, 

Malta-Vita is the origi- 


SAW 


NOTHING 








nal and only perfectly The games I play with him are always best, 
cooked, thoroughly And yet we can not teach them to the rest. MORE d 
Ited, flaked “ d 
malted, flaked, an 
toasted whole wheat For when the others come to join our play, FAIRY LIKE 
- 4 B 
or Always ready to I look around—and he has slipped away ! 7 
aa ——— Malta-Vita contains They ask me if he speaks—I can not tell, THAN 
———_ c 5 E ; 
et \ more nutrition, But no one else can play with me so well. | 
\ . more tissue-build- 
Vira alta ita ing qualities, more —In October /4cClure’s Magazine. NAB : a Cc bo 
nerve stimulant ; 
~—eer@@@ee than is Send in 7 
Cra) alias = any other food. ‘ 
<4 70 | 
Pha Malta-Vita if eaten Without the Gate. Sugar 


for breakfast and By ARTHUR COLTON. 
supper, will insure : 














perfect digestion The birds have gone with their dewy throats, Wafers 
and Gone to its covert each bubble of notes; 
Remove All The rivers and riils r . mar | 
In the folds of the hills EACH ONE | 
Cause Mutter their Delphic oracles. i AS IT MELT 
‘i ¥ 2 cCLTs 
of DYSPEPSIA and INSOMNIA. Spectral birches, slim and white, : 

Eat MALTA-VITA. Stand apart in the pale moonlight ; IN THE MOUTH 4 
It gives Health, Strength, and Happiness. pe ch ge ~~ cries t 
Oo ight arise, JIA RRIE . ' 
MALTA-VITA is perfectly cooked ee mee L pee = tae Of ims YOU | 
and always ready to eat. | And the stars are out in companies. | 
bal 7 2 a OFF | 
SOLD BY GROCERS They are but lamps on your palace stair, F 
aor My queen of the night with dusky hair, amide sien ’ 
ee ea Whose heart is a rose TO FLEASURE LAND j 

MALTA.-VITA PURE FOOD CO. In a garden close, 1 Made in many flavors 
Battle Creek, Mich. Toronto, Canada And the gate is shut where the highway gocs, ( y 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 


Margaret, Margaret, early and late 

‘ I knock and whisper without that gate. 
Oh, may 1 win 

My way within, 

Out of the highway enter in? 








I knock and listen. No answer yet? 
And the rose still slumbers, Margaret ? 
Early and late 

the do: is | I watch and wait, 

For the love of a rose, by a garden gate. 





Health —In October Harper's Magazine. 
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was born in a garret in what is now known as 
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came into the world, a Duke of Chartres was born Ve 


| 29th of July, 1824, when the Duke of Montpensier 
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SE pe IE A A A NT " the fascinating Sliding Link of rustless 1 
FRE SPECIAL OFFER to the These trade-mark crisscross lines On every package, metal—all combined to give this result. { 
readers of The Literary Digest. i 

Good for 38 ae & GL TE For Write for Booklet and complete Sample of 
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20 Ibs. of our New Crop Tea. 60c. a 1b., or 20 lbs. of Great K. C. WHOL AT FLOUR. on receipt of price. Money back if not satisfied, 
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the successful author whose fame was increasing 
daily. 

In the “ Affaire Clémenceau ” there is a descrip- 
tion of a workshop to which a schoolboy used to 
come on holidays to see his mother and enjoy the 
lively songs of her comrades. The younger Du- 
mas wrote this from memory. 

Tho the love of Dumas fére for Marie had cooled, 
and tho he was not a man conspicuous for domes- 
tic virtues, he had a sincere affection for his son 
and tried to persuade the mother to give him up, 
She refused, and the father determined to steal 
the child. He went to her lodgings at night with 
several companions and a dark lantern, but the} 
barking of her little dog awakened her and the at- 
tempt failed. 

Delaroche, in his “ Enfants d’Edouard,” has put 
this scene upon canvas. Years afterward there 
was an agreement by which the son was confided 
to the care of the father, but he remained always 
devotedly attached to his mother. He loved his 
father also, but in a different way. Once he said | 
of him: “ He was a big baby that I had when I 
was a youngster.” ; ’ i 

Young Dumas established his mother in better 
quarters and paid for her maintenance in a very 
simple way, as befitted her tastes Late onenight 
she had a joyous surprise. There was a knock at 
the door and she opened it to her son, who had 
come to tell her that his “Dame aux Camélias” 
had been produced that evening with triumphant 
success. After the performance, his proud father 
had tried to drag him off to a little supper with 
some friends. 

“I havea prior engagement,” said the son. 

“ A supper with ladies?” 

“One lady.” 

“ May I be permitted to inquire her name?” 

“ Maman.” ° 

The father became embarrassed and changed 
color. : 

“ You are right, I dare say,” he replied. 

The seamstress had a spare bed, and there the 
successful dramatist slept the night of his first 
great triumph.— 7raas/alion made for THE LIVER- 
ARY DIGEST. 








Coming Events. 








October 21.—American Friends’ Conference at 
Indianapolis. 

October 21-23.~ Convention of the American Mis- 
sionary Association at New London, Conn, 


Convention of the National Spiritualists’ Asso- 
ciation at Boston. 


October 21-24.— Methodist Missionary Conference 
of the World at Cleveland, O. 


October 22.—Convention of the American Railway 
Association at Detroit. 


October 24-26.— Convention of the National House- 
hold Economic Association at Milwaukee, Wis. 


October 28-29. —Convention of the State and 
Provincial Boards of Health of North America 
at New London, Conn. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTICE. 


In order to more extensively advertise their School, the 
BRITISH-AMERICAN CHOOL OF CORRE- 
SPONDENCE, Rochester, N. Y., will give the readers 
of Lirerary Dicest a course in book-keeping free, the 
—_ expense to them being the cost of Instruction Papers 
and postage. Write to them. 


“A Book of Delight” 


THE PATH TO ROME. 
80 
By mail, $2.20. 





















By 


HILLAIRE BELLOC. illustrations. 


464 pages, $2.00 net. 





‘* The only practical solution is to place this 
volume alongside of Lamé and Stevenson on 
the shelf labelled ‘ BOOKS OF DELIGHT.’ 
... It must be counted among the most 
charming pieces of literature that have appeared 
for a long while.”—New York Times. 


“A more entertaining book of travel has 
not appeared in recent years.”— Boston Ad- 
vertiser. 








LONGMANS, GREEN @ CO. 
91-93 Fifth Avenue : New York 
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Training 





New Practical System for Developing and Perfecting the 


Memory Discovered by an Indiana Student-Business 
Man. Is Rapidly Becoming the Wonder of 
Twentieth Century Progress. 





Needed by All, Possessed by So Few, a Good Reliable Memory Is 


the Key to Success. Anywhere, Everywhere the Person 
Having the Best Memory Rises to the Top. 





PARTICULARS FREE TO ALL WHO WRITE. 





For years the world has been waiting for some one 
to discover a system of memory training which 
might be of actual benefit. Nota theoretical method 
requiring months or years of hard study, but a sim- 
ple practical system which accomplishes the most in 
the least time. It has remained for Mr. D. F. 
Urbahns, a student-business man of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., to bring out such a system. It is so easy that 
even a child cannot fail to understand. It is so plain 


and attractive that one can hardly help becoming 
interested in it, and above all it is so intensely 
— that it helps one over the rough rocks of 
ife to success, where without its aid absolute failure 
would be the result. Let the reader recall his or her 
own experience ; has there ever been a time in your 
life when you lost money by forgetting a set of 
figures or a business appointment? Did you ever 
lose a friend by forgetting a name or face which you 
most wished to remember? Did your friends ever 


do you an injustice by forgetting you when you 
should have been remembered ? Did you ever forget 
anything which, remembered, would have been valu- 
able to youin any way * These are questions worthy 
of careful thought, and when one stops to consider 
that a system is now being used which w ll overcome 
all these serious obstacles to success what need is 
there to hesitate? Any bank, business house or 
minister of the Gospel in Fort Wayne will be glad to 
tell what they know of Mr. Urbahns. His integrity 
and honesty of purpose is unquestioned. He is pre- 
aa to furnish plenty of evidence as to the value of 
1is method among those who have used it, and it 
does seem that any one who feels the need of a better 
memory capnot do a wiser thing than to investigate 
this new system thoroughly, coming as it does from 
a source entirely trustworthy. Simply send your 
name and address to Mr. D. F. Urbahns, 102 Bass 
Block, Fort Wayne, Indiana, and the full information 
and particulars will be forwarded to you free by 
return mail. 
Readers are requested to write without delay. 


Readers of Tae Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Current Events. 





Foreign. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


October 10.—The Colombian Government makes 
a protest against Admiral Casey’s refusal to 
allow transit of soldiers across the Isthmus. 

Admiral Casey holds a conference with the 
Colombian officials in order to settle the 
revolution. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEWS. 


October 6.—The Macedonian situation has de- 
veloped into a serious and general revolt, 
which it is believed ‘Turkey is unable to con- 
trol. 

Troops are called out at Geneva to restore 
order among the striking street-car em- 
ployees. 


October 7.—An agreement between Siam and 
France adjusting boundaries and other ques- 
tions is signed in Paris. 


October 8 — The national committee of the 
French miners orders a general strike ; 47,000 
men quit work. 


October 9.—The Commission appointed to inves- 
tigate the British remount scandals in con- 
nection with the Boer War praises the work 
of the Remount Department. 


October 11.—Violence occurs in the coal-fields in 
France. 
General Nord Alexis, war minister of the 
rovisional government of Haiti, is defeated 
y the rebels at Mantrouis. 


October 12.—The street-car strike in Geneva 
ends. 
Reports of serious fighting between the Turks 
and the revolutionists in Macedonia are con- 
firmed in Constantinople. 


Domestic. 


Qctober 6.—The entire division of the National 
Guard of Pennsylvania is ordered to the 
strike region by Governor Stone. 

The oncamnaaeas of the Grand Army of the 
Republic begins in Washington. 

The National Irrigation Congress meets in 
Colorado Springs. 


October 7.—President Roosevelt appeals to the 
striking coal-miners to resume work, prom- 
ising to appoint a commission to investigate 
their condition and to do everything in his 
power to have the controversy settled in ac- 
cordance with the commission’s report, 


October 8.—Secretary Shaw speaks to the Re- 
publican clubs of Boston on the trustsand 
the remedy for their evils. 

The twenty-first annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Street Railway Association begins in 
, Detroit. 


October 9.—Mr. Mitchell's refusal to accede to 
President Roosevelt’s proposal is made pub- 
lic at the White House. 

October 10.— A conference between the coal 
operators and Governor Odell, Senators 
Platt, Quay, and Penrose in New York fails to 
result m any plan to settle-the strike. 

The encampment of the Grand Army of the 
Republic adjourns, 


October 11.—The Crown Prince of Siam arrives 
in New York ; he pays his respects to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 


October 12.—The strike of street-car men in 
New Orleans is ended by the union accept- 
ing the terms offered by the governor of 
Louisiana. 


Pears 


soap does nothing but 
cleanse, it has no medical 
properties; for the color of 
health and health _ itself 


use Pears’, Give it time. 








THOS. NELSON & SONS, Pub’s, Dep't H, 37-41 East 18th St. NEW YORK 
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Dainty Little Great Books 


One Vata Dickens 
Thackeray 
Scott 


The use of Nelson’s India paper, the thinnest printing paper in the world, 
makes it possible to condense 950 pages into a single volume no thicker than 
a magazine, The size is only 4} x 6} inches, and fits the pocket. Each 
novel is complete in a single volume. The type is as large and easily read as 
that you are now reading. The 


New Century Library 


editions of these great works are the neatest, most convenient and readable 
ever published and make choice library sets. 


DICKENS, 17 Vols.; THACKERAY, 14 Vols.; SCOTT, 25 Vols. Handsomely bound in the following 
edges Cloth, gilt top, $1.00 a volume ; Leather Limp, gilt top, $1.25 a volume; Leather Boards, gilt 









OLD SIZE 
Two Volumes 





Type same size in both 


es, $1.50 a volume. Also sets in cases in special fine bindings. 
BUNYAN. The Pilgrim’s Progress, The Hol ar and Grace Abounding. Complete in 1 volume. Cloth, 
git top: $1.00; Venetian Morocco Limp, gi t edges, $1.50. 
TENNYSON. The Poetical Works (1830-1859) of Alfred Lord Tennyson. Complete in 1 volume. Cloth, gilt 
Lop, $1.00; Leather gs gilt » $1.50. 
CARLYLE. The French Revolution. Complete in 1 volume. Cloth, gilt top, $1-00; Leather Limp, gilt 


edges, $1.50. 
BURNS. The Poems and Songs of Robert Burns. Complete in 1 volume. Cloth, gilt top, $1.25; Leather 
Limp, gilt edges, $1.75. 


For sale by all booksellers or sent postpaid on receipt of price. Descriptive lists on application to 
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ED ON APPROVAL 


THE WEIS ENVELOPE 
SCRAP BOOK 

The Greatest Convenience of the Age. 
Everything filed and indexed so you can find it instan‘ly. 


FOR CLIPPINGS 


For clippings and ek: tches, 
cooking recipes, ete. Will held 
and index for ready refercnce 
from 500 to 1,000 clippings (0 
envelopes). Is bound in Vellum 
de Luxe; stamped side and 
back ; size 6x10. Oniy 75 cents at stationers’ or from us, 
prepaid, 


THE WEIS BINDER CO.,130 LaGrange St. Toledo, 0. 


TANDARD JTF 
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ee “THE DEARBORN 
SENT HOME ON TIME TYPEWRITER CABINET 

» The menaeey employing Razall Loose Leaf System is sent @ in. long, 31 in. deep, $24. 

ome promptly on time. : 
He is able to complete his work daily—to have his books in “The Dearborn Junior” 
perfect condition for ready reference and to furnish trial bal- 

ances immediately after the first of the month, Typewriter Table Cabinet 


system has many other features of value both to the em- } 
loyer and employee —it is worth a careful invest gation. 
$18.35 for a complete outfit, consisting of Ledger, Transfer Made of Golden Oak. and Hand- 
—y , somely Finished. 


42 in, long, 24 in, deep, $10. 


ger, two Index Sets and 500 best quality Leaves 

—larger sizes at proportionate rates. 
“ SYSTEMATIC ACCOUNTING ” Is the title of our hook~ 
let that tells al! about the advantages of the system and the su- 
riority of the Razall method of construction, Send for 

iti n N, FREE. 
3. Razall Mfg. Co,, 310-812 E. Water St., Milwaukee, 
Canadian Mfr., Chas, F. Dawson, Montreal, Can. 





The cheapest, handiest and 
most serviceable pieces of office 
furniture made, 


Sold on approval, charges paid 


east of the Rocky Mount ‘ns. Use 











Sold all over the world. 





it thirty days—if not sa oo 
return it at our expense, ar.d we w il 
refund your money 

Write for il'nstrated catalogue of 
the Dearborn Cabinets. 


DEARBORN DESK OO. 
Birmingham, Ala. 









| | 
HANDSOME HANDS fisetdnoee Satie: Su ina 


learn all the easiest “‘ wr.niles’’ on the subject from 


MY MAID’S MANICURING MANUAL 


including the prevention of hang-nails. Price 10 
cents (coin or stamps). 


Adds, Subtracts, Multiples, Divides Cammot @ake minske Computer nine 
columns simultancously, Saves time, labor, braim Lasts « lifetime. Booklet free. 


C. E. LOCKE M’'F'O CO. 8 Walnut 5.Kensettlowa 
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CHESS. 

{All communications for this Department should 
be addressed : ‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.’’] 

THE LITERARY DIGEST FIRST 
PROBLEM TOURNEY. 


Problem 743. 


“Valeat quantum, Valere potest.” 


Black —Six Pieces. 
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a 
ee 


wom, a 
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LXI. Morro: 





























White—Nine Pieces. 


8;8:1s2eK3;2Ps;rprkp2R;1PRiSra2; 
2P2Q2;2b3B.. 


White mates in two moves. 


Problem 744. 
LXII. MotTo: “Mysotys.” 


Black—Nine Pieces. 























White—Four Pieces. 
8; 4Q3; 2pKs3; 8} 3pkirb1; sRpz; 
3Bpp2;4b3. 
White mates in two moves, 











ONE WORLD 
AT A TIME 


By THOMAS R. SLICER. 
12°, net $1.35; by mail, $1.50. 


** For frankness of thought, spiritual insight 
essive ideals, we commend it to all — love 

reality better than’ tradition, who believe in the trul 

catholic f ith, and who are anxious to live in the s 

of such belief. "—£ very Other Sunday. 

** No one can read the book without profit ; without 
a of its genial, helpful, and neighborly spirit, 
without looki g more kindly upon his fellow men, 
and even upon their queer intolerances.”’—Literary 
Digest 


G. P. PVTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 


$25,000 made from one-half 
acre. The most valuable 
crop in the world; easily 


grown throughout the U.S.and Canada. Room 
in your garden to grow thousands of dollars’ 
worth. Roots and seeds forsale. Send 4c. for 
postage and get our booklet telling all about 
it. G. MCDOWELL, Ginseng Garden, Joplin, 


Mo. 
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The Old Folks 
at Home 


In most homes the time comes when the 
change from youth to the maturer degrees 
of life takes away the household musician 
and leaves asilent instrument cheering the 
old folks at home only through sweet memo- 
ries of its flow of music. In these homes * 


Stella 
Music Box 


is particularly welcome. It reproduces at 
will all the old favorites, all the new music 
the jingles of ragtime, the martial strains of 
the band, the dances of youth, or the classical 
— of the masters of music. The 

tella is unlike any other music box—its tone 
combines the brilliance of the piano and the 
richness of the organ. The music is arranged 
in orchestral score, grand and inspiring in 
volume—prodneced from flat, indestructible 
tune sheets. If your dealer can not show you 
the Stella Music Box, write for the 
Stella book. 


JACOT MUSIC BOX COMPANY, 
25 Union Square, New York. 











TEN CENT SHEET MUSIC 











0 A copy wt ~ 5@o.— ?Be. 
Cc. SHEET MUSIC. 
Century Edition is the only en- 
graved and lithographed publication 
= Ys eet music ever sold at 
00h co) equal to any foreign or 
doinestic. edition for which y u pay 
50c. and $1.00. Over 1,000,000 copies suld 
last year. Every composition ran- 
uine and correct. Here are 
ten titles chosen from a thousand. 
Send trial order and remember money 
refunded if ar 
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You (2 keys Mi CO Smith 
sh Pa iy 4 Our Price, 10e, 
I cannot in the old songs . Clari 
Reg. Pri ; Our Price, loc. 
Lave-0id | Sweet net Song (2 keys) Molloy; 
« Reg. Pri ; Our Price, 10e, 
Mer an Reg. Price Our Pr, 
ey of Venice . . . Ocsten .50 
een Sie 
Ii Trowatore 
Le Grane 


Native Village Belis . ; zi 
f the Danube waltz . Ivanviei .60 -10 

Valuable catalogue, containing a thousand 

— of standard music, duos for Mandolin, 
and Piano, sold at 10c. a copy. 


Maal Publishing Co., 18 E. 22d St., New York 





BBBBBLD LDL DDD 
—-? 00 Per Section 
s— - (Without Doors) 

and upward, according to style and 
» buys the 


SAGES 
SECTIONAL BOOKCAS 


the only kind having a 
NON-BINDINC a 
ng SELF-DISAPPEARING 


DOORS (PaTENTrD). 

Shipped *“On Approval,” 
ject to return at our expense if'n — 
et in every way the most perfect 
and the handsomest sectional look- 
case ever saree, Ask for Cata- 
logue No. 













The FRED Wher 00. Ltd, Makers 
of High Grade Office & Library Furniture, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Branches: New York, 293-295 Broadway ; Boston, 178 Federa! St. 
Philadelphia, N. E. cor, 13th & Market Sts.; Chicago, N. Y. Life Bldg. 
G id M d | For superiority of design, material, 

0 e a $. construction, workmanship and finish 
“ Macey” furniture received the Gold Medal, the highest 
award ut both the Pan-American and Charlesto ) Expositions, 





UNDAY SCHOOLS 

Fioct het site Lanterns Rad. cous mis ews ; 
rices. Fu rticulars in 260 page illus. book ; free. 
CALLIST R, Mig. Optician, 49 Nassau ‘ac, N. ¥. 
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ENTERTAINMENTS 

















6Dividends 


Payable Semi-Annually 
Are Guaranteed 





pH 


a od tod ed 





The Man or Woman 

with money toinvest cannot do better than to 
send at once 4 the prospectus ot ee oO. 

CHASE WESTE ERCANTILE 

largest tail order houses in the world. 

Thereis Money in the Mail Order Business 

A block of 6 per cent guaranteed preferred stock carsying 

abonus of 50 per cent common stock in this money 

ing institution is offered for sale. This proposition is 

sure to interest you. Write at once for ful) details, 


©. L. Chase Western Mercantile Co,, Kansas City, Bo. 
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5% No Speculation | 
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GPECULATIVE deals are notin our line. We loan 

our funds in ways approved by the State Kanking 
Depariment—upon the vat class of city and suburban 
realestateonly. Home ownersare ourclients ; month- 
ly repayments our invariable rule. Our depositors 
profit by active employment of their funds. 

posits of $50 or more received. Interest paid for 

every day on deposit. Full information and highest 
testimonials on request, 
Parp In CAPITAL ASSETS SuRPLrs i 
$1,000,000 $1,600,000 $185,000 
4 Under Banking Department Supervision, 


Industrial Savings & Loan Co., 1139 B’way, New York 
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TO INVESTORS. 


Money invested in Sheep and Cattle in Montana is safe 
and pays 30 percent. A smali investment now grows into 
a large flock in few years. Write for pariiculars. MON- 
TANA Cu-OPERATIVE RANCH CO., Great Falls, Montana. 
CHEAP RATE California, Washington, Oregon, 
Colorado. We give reduced rates 


on household goods of intending settlers to the above 
States. Writeforrates. Mapof California, FREE. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO, ,825 Dearborn St. ,Chicaga. 


FLORIDA SUNSHINE — Sie oonic, at reason 


able rates. Hotel Verona, Avon Park, Fla 
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If You Want To Feel A 
Delightful Satisfaction 


every time you shave, you owe it to your- 
self to be fully informed about the excel- 
lence and smooth-cutting quality of our 
“Masterpiece Razor,” which we sell in 
pairs for $5.00, ready to put on the face. 
Our 


‘«Masterpiece 
Razor’’ 











not only bears a good name, but is what 
its name implies; therefore, the more you 
know about “Masterpiece Razors” the 
better for you, the better for us, the better 
foreverybody. If you arenota judge of ra- 
zors, you must trust the maker. Here is 
where reputation comes in. Razors have 
been our specialty since 1819. 


We Sell Razors Exclusively 


We make them; we grind them; we hone 
them ; put them in shaving order, ready for 
the face. We use the best material money 
can buy. Every man in our employ is an 
artist in his line. The work comes as near 
perfection as human ingenuity can make it. 

We have no agents. We sell direct to 
consumer. We deliver free. We warrant 
every razor to be precisely what we say it 
is, and have but one price. 


Our pamphiet ‘All About Good Razors’ mailed free 
C.K _AUZERG & BROS., 173 William St., New York. 
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to Tents in latest Style 


FREE SAMPLES 
and Measurement Blanks. 
TO INTRODUCE DIRECT TO 
THE WEA 
TAILORING we w. |i mak \ 
ten thousand suits myn to F 
Measures sent us for only a 
give the fullowing eom- 
pleteoutfit FREE. Act 




























10 and nothing to 
li after you receive The 
suit ani free outfit and ¥ 
find it just a< represented. 
md us your name and 
post office ad.iress. and we 
will sen ou FREE Sal. 
PLES OF 5-foot tape 
line & measurement blank 
for size of Suit, Hat, 
Shirt and Shves. 
2 Canons CHEVIOTam += ~ 
uit d 
latest Luwzlis Pm ass Siete 
and durably trimmed, such a _— 
as some tiilors charge.. 





4 Dunlap block, Derby or Fedora Hat...... 2.50 
}) = of stylish Lace oA the new 1.2 last 2.60 
ereale Shirt, with Collar and Cuffs 20 1.26 
a Neat Silk Four-in-hand Necktie or Bow.. 50 
A pair of fancy W jastic Begpencess eesce 50 
A Japanese Silk Handkerchief. eee rt 
A pair o/ tancy Lisle Thread pes és<5 5000 
Thousands of American citizens pay daily for this. . ‘26-00 
DON’T DELAY—After having filled 10,000 orders our 


prices for these suits will be 820 and NO FREE ARTICLES. 
GENTS’ COMPLETE OUTFITTING CoO., 

‘ws. #o-"llt AGams Street, Chicago, lil. 

Reference ; First Nat’l Bank, Chicago ; Capital, $12,000,000. 


WHEEL CHAIRS étier 


INVALIDS’ GOODS 
Rt CLINING 
CHAIRS 











STEVENS CHAIR CO. 
202 Sixth St.,Pitteburg, Pa, 
oa veasteneraeiant 


It 
sitictea with \Thompson’s Eye Water 


Sore eyes nse 





Problem 745. 
LXIII. MorTo: 
Black —Nine Pieces. 


“Humanitatis.” 
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White—Eight Pieces. 
1PirkS Pip; 


3br3; 183B2; 4p3;1 b6; 


p383;2Q5;184BK. 


White mates in three moves. 


Problem 746, 


LXIV. MoTTo: “ Multa in parvo.” 
Black—Three Pieces. 
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White—Six Pieces. 
8346338; 7p3;3k4;P6Q;P5BB;3K 
White mates in three moves. 


Solution of Tourney Problems. 























4. 


No. 731. XLIX.: Kt—K 7. 
No. 732. L.: R—R 5. 
No. 733. LI. 
B—Q 5 Bx Pch Q—B s, mate 
1. 2. _——— 
B—Kt 2 KxB 
sevees Q—B 3, mate 
2, ———_— 3 — 
Ktx B 
esdee Q—B 4, mate 
2. — Soa 
K—Q 5 
oneane Q x Kt, mate 
.o—_— 3. —_ 
K—B 3 
ecccce Q—B 5 ch Q—K 4, mate 
% ——__ 3. meas 
R—B,4 K—Q 5 
eccee Q—B sch Q x R, mate 
I. 2. 3. - -— 
RxB K—Q 5 





A barrel of 
Monkeys 











ie pretty funny, but not more 
so than our clever puzzle 


eT he 1 
Changing Faces’”’ 


What People Say About It: 


“The most mysterious thing I ever saw, and very 
fitting that it should be distributed by the makers 
of the best shaving soap in the world.”’ 

* The greatest puzzle of the century.’ 

“ A wonderful piece of ingenuity.” 

“Every one is mystified, , and no one 1s able to 
see how the chance is made.’ 

**] puzzled over it near] all one forenoon, before 
I tumbled to the trick. ir" ’s the slickest thing I 
ever saw. 


This puzzle 


FREE 


for 2c. stamp to cover cost of mailing. 





Address Depariment 10 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 
GLASTONBURY, CONN. 











because it is the only 


mattress. — Kapok, a vegetab wianie 


which simply cannot retain moletere nor 
pack down. We’ll send you an Ezybed on 


30 NIGHTS’ FREE TRIAL 
and pay all express charges both wa 


don't want to peep it. Will =e A 
Beautiful book about beds free. Send to forit. 


THE A. A. BOHNERT Co.., 
Dept. G, 




























Just the cigar you like or a better 
one for half the money you are now 
spending over the counter of the ff 
retailer. 

We have “‘turned our backs” on 
the Wholesaler and by selling 
“Direct From Our Factory Fs o~ 
You,” give his profit to YUU, 
gether with that of the retailer, the 
salesman, and the expenses of sev- 
eral “ in-between men,” and now 
offer you your choice of our many 
time-tested successful brands at 
precisely the former pricesat which 
we made the same igars to jobbers, 

This new method is better for us, 
bec»use we are getting much more 
business at the same prices, You 
take no risk, because we will exactly 
suit your taste or without argu- 
mnt, give you 


YOUR MONEY BACK. 


We prepay all charges and hand 
you your smokes delivered to your 
oor at a saving of 50 per cent. a 
make for you the cigar you like,n 
the one people say you ought to ~ 


OUR CIGARS FREE FOR A YEA 





“ Turning our backs upon well-beaten paths.» any bank, ong guna. omy oustomer 





ve you the same cigars for 
: halt the mom y ; twice as good or 





twice as may or the same money 
or twe years’ amoking for the 
ordinury price of one. Any way 
you fig: re, one year’s cigars free in 
every two. 

In order to get the benefit of BUY- 
ING DIRECT as soon as possible, 
send for our bookiet “ Rolled Rev- 
eries,” which explains everything, 
or to hasten me tters— for #1,00 we 
will send a trial assortment of % 
sizes and blends; for TSe, twelve 
regular 10 cent and two-for-a-quar- 
ter cigars; for 5O0«, twelve assorted 
fives and tens. Each cigar separ- 
ately wrapped and described and 

shoving you how two-for-a-quarter 
and 10c, cigars can be bought in 
hoxes of 25, 50 or 100, for frvm 4e to 
| —\ ya ——— =e. each 
: — ransport: tion arges 
fee 


uN B. ROGERS & CO. 
383 WaterStB 81.8 ngnamton, NY. 






Readers of Taz Lirgrany Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers, 
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’ Hiding from a 
draft and sudden 
weather changes is 
necessary if you wear 
ordinary underwear, 
because it allows the 
perspiration to stand | 
on the skin—keeps it 
wet. A chill then fol- fj 
lows the slightest ex- |) 
posure, and a cold 





has a Fleece of Comfort 
formed of many tiny 
loops knitted together 

SS. that quickly absorbs 
? perspiration, keeps in 
the body-warmth, and 
allows perfect ventila- 
tion, without chilf, 
Wright's costs no more 
than the other. 


WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 
76 Franklin St., New York. 








“Dressing SA 
for Health,” 
our book, free. 








Coal at $8.00 Per Ton is 


WORTH SAVING. 


THE POWERS 
HEAT REGULATOR 


WILL SAVE 


25% 


ures an even temperature Fits 
Hot Air 


Easily attached 


ASS 


any furnace, old or new 
steam or Hot Water: 


Regulates itself Sent on trial 


BOOK ABOUT IT FREE. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR CO., 


ism ol-t-laclelaame-hig-1-3@ 
CHICAGO. 








LET ME SELL YOUR REAL 
ESTATE OR BUSINESS 


Over 20 Years Successful Experience 


Describe your property and give 
your lowest cash price in first 
letter. 1 can sell your property no 
matter where located. IF YOU 
WANT TO BUY OR SELL 
write me today. 1 can save you 
time and money. 


FRANK P. CLEVELAND, Real Estate Expert, 
7808 Adams Express Bldg., Chicago. 
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dieaes Qx Bch Q x Kt, mate | 
I - 2. —— — 3 -— - 
Kt—K 3 Kt—Kt 2 
tance Q—B 4 ch Kt—Q 7, mate 
I 2. —_— }— 
K—Q 5 K—K 4 
éxebec Q-Bs5ch B x P, mate 
1. — 200 3- — 
PxP K—Q5 
as ebes P—B,4 Q mates 
.— , ——— 3— 
PxB Any 
No. 734. LIL. 
Q—Kt4 Kt—B 6 Q—Kt 8, mate 
I a 2, —-——— 3.— 
P—K4 P—K 5 
iduabae Kt—K 7, mate 
2 — }™ — 
Px P 
esedee Kt—K 2 ch Kt x P, mate 
I — — 3 — 
K—B 5 K—Kt 4 
Saeed QxPch P x P, mate 
* 2. a 3} ——_——— 
K—K 4 Kx Kt 
makin Kt—Q B6 Q or Kt mates 
1. —— 2, —— — 3. — —— 


P (K 6) moves. Any 


Solved by M. W. H., University of Virginia ; the 
Rev. I. W. B., Bethlehem, Pa.; M. Marble, Wor- 
cester, Mass.; the Rev. G. Dobbs, New Orleans; 
F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; H. W. Barry, 
Boston ; A. C. White, New York City ; K. Kentino, 
Newark, N. J.; J. C. J. Wainwright, Somerville, 
Mass.; F. Gamage, Westboro, Mass.; the Hon. 
Tom M. Taylor, Franklin, Tex.: J.J. Burke, Phila- 
delphia ; “Malvern,” Melrose, Mass.; O. C. Pitkin, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; A. G. Massmann, Newark, N. J.; 
A Knight, Tyler, Tex. 

731: O. C. Brett, Humboldt, Kan.; W. R. 
Coumbe, Lakeland, Fla.; T.O. B., Franklin, Va.; 
Dr. T. KB. Turnbaugh, Bloomfield, Mo.; A. Gordon, 
New York City. 

731, 732: “ Twenty-three,” and “ Happy,” Phila- 
del phia. 

731, 732, 733: The Rev. J. G. Law, Walhalla, S. C. 

731, 733: The Rev. S. M. Morton, D.D., Effing- 

m, Ill.; H,. A. S., Denver. 

731, 733, 734: W. J. Ferris, Chester, Pa.; W. W.S., 
Randolph-Macon System, Lynchburg, Va.; C. B. 
E., Youngstown, O.; D. J. H. Burchmore, Evans- 
ton, Ill.; R. H. Renshaw, University of Virginia ; 
G.Patterson, Winnipeg, Can. 

Comments (731): “Rather weak key “—M. M.; 
“Not much ”—G. D.; “ Fine key and pretty mates” 
—F. S. F.; “ Shows marked originality "—H.W. B.; 
“The play of the black pieces is rather intricate” 
—A.C. W.; “Good "=K. K.; “ Poor key "—J.C. J. 
W.; “Construction very loose”"—F. G.; “Very 
fine”—A K. 

732: “ Not worth the force expended on it "—M. 
M.; “Excellent in variety and construction "—G. 
D.; “The key is equal to one of Mackenzie’s, and 
the variations of the finest order”—F. S. F.; “I 
like this much”—H. W. B.; “ Very graceful ”"—A. 
C. W.; “ 731 is to be preferred "—K.K.; “ Key deli- 
cately subtle ”"—J. C. J. W.; “ Of little originality ” 


-—F. G.; “Good”"—A K.; “Difficult "—“Twenty- 
three,” 

33: “Good”—M. M.; “Excellent "—G. D.; 
“Rarely excelled ”"—F. S. F.; “ Fine”—H. W. B.; 


“ Anexcellent study "—A.C. W.; “ Lines up with 
the best ”—K. K.; “ Beauty!and variety 7 exce/sis” 
—J.C. J. W.; “ Hardly up to tourney standard "— 
F. G.; “ Fine variety "—M.; “Few equais; no su- 
perior "—A K. 

734: “Rather simple”—M. M.; “A toothsome 
morsel "—G. D.; “Remarkably fine and difficult; 
a sonata in Chess ”"—F. S. F.;.“A light-weight of 
the highest rank”"—H. W.B.; “A little gem ”"—A. 
C. W.; “ A fine 3-er of the pony-class "—J.C. J.W.; 
es. good”"—M.; “Very ingenious "- 


No. 732 caught more solvers 
problem of the Tourney. 

In addition to those reported, O. C. B. got 727 
and 728. 


than any other 

















Te afticed i 'Thompson’s Eye Water || 


MILLER’S REFORM BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Patented and Trade Marked. 


For ladies and gentlemen, annihil- 
ate corns, bunions and ail troubles 
of the feet. Need NO BREAKING IN, 
and are warranted Hand-made. 
They are the only genuine ortho- 
pedic boots which favor nature ; are 

easing, comfortable and durable. 

pecial attention paid te the 
breaking down of the arch of 
the foot. Try a pair and be con- 
vinced. Order by mail. Send for 
Sold from Stock or made toe Order. 


Unnatural 





circular. 


3 Somerset St., corner Beacon, Boston, Mass, 


I Print My Own Cards 
Circulars, Newspaper, Press @5, Larger 
size, #18. Money saver. Big profits 
printing for others. Type-setting easy, 
rules sent. Write for catalog, presses, 


type, paner, &c., to factory. 
Thk PRESS Co., Meriden, Conn, 


[October 18, 1902 


The sooner a 
bad lamp chim- 
ney breaks, the 
better. 


_ Now get Mac- 
BETH'S. 


My name on every one. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 











For Invalids and Cripples. 
COMFORT ON WHEELS 


is attained in its per- 
fection through 
the use of 













Their fine points are ease, grace and freedom of motion, 
perfect control and easy operation, unrestricted scope of 
movement. They are a f of adjustment and beauties in 
appearance. We build them to order to fit exactly the 
special requirements of each user. Write us for full 
particulars. 
= are the biggest things of the age for cripples."— 
J.J. Las Ee. 

Elyria, Ohio. 


siter, New Bern, N. 


Fay Tricycle & Invalid Chair Co., 











THE MORLEY EAR-DRUM 
is the most recent and most effective invisible device 
for the relief of deafness. It is easily adjusted, com- 
fortable and safe. Send for descriptive booklet. 
THE MORLEY COMPANY, Dept.R 
19 South 16th Street Philadelphia 








24 Years the Standard of Excellence 


JAEGER POROUS WOCGLENS 


Only True Sanitary Underwezr 


Readers of Taz Litgrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Every New Subscriber to The Companion for 1903 who sends $1.75 at once will receive all this j 
year’s remaining issues free from the time of subscription, in addition to the 52 issues of 1903. 4 
(SEE ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER BELOW.) 





The eight issues for November and December will contain 
a number of noteworthy articles and stories by prominent ! 
writers, a few of whom are mentioned below. Ta 7 f 





tri icl 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT <xmtributes, an article of The Presidency, 
(This highly important article was written before Mr. Roosevelt 
received his nomination as Vice-President.) 





C. A, STEPHENS, That Merry Golden Wedding. 
THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, The Ventures of Robert Bruce. 
JUSTICE DAVID J. BREWER, The Supreme Court. : 
T. P. O'CONNOR, Prime Ministers’ Wives. | 
SARAH ORNE JEWETT, A Thanksgiving Story. 
HENRY VAN DYKE, Keeping Christmas. 
WINSTON S. CHURCHILL, M.P., On the Flank of the Army. | 
PROF. SIMON NEWCOMB, Are Other Worlds Inhabited? 

SARAH BARNWELL ELLIOTT, A Christmas Story. 


THE FIFTY-TWO ISSUES OF 1903 WILL CONTAIN: 
. 6 SERIAL STORIES, each a book in itself. 


50 SPECIAL ARTICLES contributed by famous Men and Women. 


200 THOUGHTFUL AND TIMELY EDITORIAL ARTICLES on important 
public and domestic questions. 
250 SHORT STORIES by the Best of Living Story-Writers— Stories of 
Character, Stories of Achievement, Stories of Humor. | 
1000 SHORT NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS, and Discoveries in the Field 
of Science and Natural History. 
2000 BRIGHT AND AMUSING ANECDOTES, Items of Strange and Curious 











COPYRIGHTED BY PACH BROS. 








Knowledge, Poems and Sketches. 


Send for Free Illustrated Prospectus of the 1903 Volume, which describes many of the 250 Stories, 
50 Special Articles, etc., that will be published during the coming year. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER. 


If you will send $1.75 at once with this slip or mention this Magazine IT WILL ENTITLE YOU TO 
All the issues of The Youth’s Companion for the remaining weeks of 1902. 


The Double Numbers for Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s. 
The Youth’s Companion Calendar for 1903, lithographed in twelve colors and gold— ( 

a beautiful souvenir. 
The 52 issues of The Youth’s Companion for 1903 —a library of the best reading for every member of the family. ! 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 














Readers of Tar Literary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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$100 vee FREE 


If there is a piano in your home we 
will send you without charge Seven 
splendid musical composi- 
tions, two vocal and five instrumental. 
Three of these selections are copy- 
righted and cannot be bought in any 
music store for less than $1.00. 
With them we will send four portraits of 
great composers and four large repro- 
ductions of famous paintings of musical 
subjects. 


Why We Make This Offer 


We make this offer to reliable men and women 
to enable us to send information regarding our 
Library of the World’s Best Music, 
which is absolutely the best collection of vocal and 
instrumental music ever published. It contains more 
music, more illustrations, and more biographies of 
composers than any other musical library. It is for 
general home use and enjoyment, as well as for 
students. Send your name and address, and ten 
cents in stamps to pay for postage and wrap- 
ping. When writing, kindly mention this periodical. 


The University Society (Dept D) 
78 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 




































NOW READY. 





An extremely important New Edition 


The Grounds of 
Theistic and Christian Belief 


By GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale University. 


A revised edition—in great part rewritten 


The London Spectator says : 


‘This is a really good book, full of learning and 
full of thought—learning which illustrates and 
never confuses, well-digested, and consequently 
adding to the vital power of the thought. .. . And 
those portions which deal with the recognized basis 
of faith are equally able. Indeed, we have seldom 
seen the current arguments—from design, causa- 
aan, oon, and the rest—so well or so pointedly 
stated.”’ 




















Charles Scribner’s Sons, - New York 














Joun OLIVER HosBeEs’s (Mrs. Craigie’s) 


"" LOVE AND 


THE SOUL HUNTERS 


Now Ready at all Bookstores 





THE LITERARY DIGEST 


Do you want to know? 


Are there any subjects that come up, every day, about which you desire 
information, reliable, up-to-date, complete, and yet in condensed form? This 
is the attitude of the learner—the progressive, thinking man; theSleader in 
the work of the world. 


A Key to All Knowledge to Date 


may be found in the only absolutely new Encyclopedia published in the Eng. 
lish language during the last ten years. 


THE NEW. 
INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


17 ROYAL OCTAVO VOLUMES, 15,000 PAGES 
Entirely New—Not a Revision. 


EDITORS: 
DANIEL COIT GILMAN, LL.D President of Johns Hopkins University (1876 


*? 1901), President of Carnegie Institution. 


HARRY THURSTON PECK, Ph.D., L.H.D., Professor in Columbia University. 
FRANK MOORE COLBY, M.A., late Professor in New York University 


Assisted by nearly 200 eminent editors and contributors 


The present-day conception of an ideal encyclopedia gives prominence to the presenta- 
tion of the most recent events and the latest phases of progress. Not only does it describe 
anew all the older processes of knowledge, but it deals with modern Science, History 
Sociology, Literature, Business Affairs, Invention, Commercial Interests, Art, etc., as y 
they are known to our modern specialists, who have given a life-time to the study of 
these subjects. There is exhibited on every page of this new work evidence of 
thoughtful care and the highest skill in selecting such salient and significant fea- 
tures as belong to an encyclopedia deserving a rightful claim to popular favor. 

About 65,000 titles are included, dealing with over 100,000 subjects, more than 


30,006 of which are not found in any other general reference encyclopedia in 
the English language. 


RICHLY ILLUSTRATED 


Never before has it been attempted to illustrate a work of this 


























character so copiously and so artistically. The plates and maps my DODD, 

alone, if printed separately, would make a book larger than the &, MEAD & 

Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary. FY CO., New York 
~) 





Please send, without 
cost to me, the sample 
pages of the 


SEND for SAMPLE PAGES FREE S 


Showing type, methods of treatment of the subjects, = 
specimen plates of maps, colored and plain, illustra- 











tions, — =»! contributors se describing our ky NEW INTERNATIONAL 
Special Discount to Literary 2 ‘ ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

Digest Readers Subscribing Now 3 containing descriptions, sample pages, 

With our Little-at-a-Time Payment Plan. © colored maps, and information regarding 





discount and little-payment plan for LiTER- 
ARY DIGEsT readers. 


DODD, EAD & 60. 


372 Fifth Ave., New York 
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With the Literary Digest Self-Binder 
Each binder holds a complete volume with title, stamped 
in gold. 75cents. Cloth covers for binders’ use, 50 cents 
per vol. Volumes bound by us, $1.00. Carriage p-epaid 


BIND VOUR DIGESTS 
one way. Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York. 








THE NEEDLE’S EYE 


FLORENCE MorsE KINGSLEY’s new 
novel. Now Ready at all Bookstores 











A PLEA FOR THE ASSOCIATED EFFORT OF CAPITAL AND LABOR 
Thoughts on the Relations of Employer 
and Workman —A Lecture. By WM. H. SAYWARD. 


10 cents each; $7.00 per hundred. 

This able essay emphasizes the fundamental facts which underlie the labor problem. reviews the causes of exist- 

ing relations between employer and workman, and teaches the business value of harmonious relations between the 

employer and the employed. It makes manifest the facts that neither party to the joint interests in the labor problem 
can handle the question alone, and that the remedy for existing difficulties exists only in associated effort. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York 








Readers of Taz Literary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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MODERN ELOQUENCE 


AS AN EDUCATOR 











HE“ reference-book habit” is more uni- 
versally developed in America than in 
any other country. That is doubtless 
one of the reasons why Americans are 
on the whole so progressive and intelli- 
gent. In England, as in all older civili- 
zations, tradition is the controlling factor 
in the average man’s career. The son 
is what his father was; in similar cir- 
cumstances he will do what his father 
did, decause his father did it; there is no 
spirit of reasoning to carry him beyond 
this point. The American is quite differ- 

i my ent. When a decision is to be made he 
wants not only all the facts which may bear upon the case, 
but he wants also the “ why ” of those facts before he feels 
competent to reach a rational conclusion in determining his 
own course of action. This is the very Spirit of Progress, 
and by it the intelligent American is led to his Encyclopedia, 
or Atlas, or Dictionary, or Governmental Document. 


>? 


Men may raise the question: Is the American intelligent 
because he has the “ reference-book habit,” or has he the 
“ reference-book habit ” because he is intelligent? For the 
purposes of this discussion it matters little which is cause and 
which is effect; the essential facts are beyond question : 
Americans are in general more intelligent and progressive 
than are other nationalities, and Americans are preéminently 
a reference-book using people. 


> 





= nyt paw 


In suggesting the value of Jodern Eloquence as a 
Library of Reference, we would not be misunderstood. It is 
not in any sense a substitute for a genera/ reference work. 
It would be the last place to look for information on the 
Binomial Theorem, or on the “ Origin and Evolution of the 
First Letter of the Alphabet.” It is not a compilation of 
dry-as-dust facts. 

7. % 


It was not, indeed, even remotely, in the thought of Mr. 
Reed or his eminent associates to make Modern Eloquence 
serve as a work of reference. Their self-assigned task was 
to gather up from every nook and cornes of the English- 
speaking countries the best spoken thought of the history- 
making men of our age, and to preserve it in enduring 
form. Their quest was for literature in its highest form— 
true oratory. They believed that the preparation of such a 
work would be a valuable achievement and a lasting service 
to mankind. How fully and well they have achieved their 
purpose is shown by the instant success which has attended 
the publication of Modern Eloquence, and the chorus of grate- 
ful praise that is coming from every quarter of the globe. 


7? 


_ But Mr. Reed and his Board of Editors have accom- 
plished more than they planned. In gathering the choicest 
Orations of the present age they have incidentally brought 
together in the most readable form—words that really speak 
to you from the printed page—the opinions of the world’s 
greatest thinkers on all subjects which vitally concern the 
Present generation. For what inspires the truest oratory ? 





What can carry a speaker into the highest flights of 
eloquence, save his profoundest conviction on some subject 
of present vital interest? The struggles and the achievements 
of our fathers, the living issues of the present, the problems 
which must be solved in the immediate future—these are the 
subjects which call forth the best efforts of the world’s great 
orators; and so it happens that Modern Eloquence, elabor- 
ately indexed as it is, may be used by its possessor as a 
work of reference in seeking the best opinion on the things 
that interest him most. 


7? 


It would be erroneous to conclude that a work of this 
nature, by men of such catholicity of thought as distinguishes 
its Board of Editors, would be filled largely with speeches on 
political themes. The field occupied is as broad as human 
sympathy and inspiration. Art, Poetry, Music, the Drama, 
Invention and Inventors, Religion, Science, Commerce, 
Medicine, Race Problems, Socialism, Comity of Nations, 
Diplomacy, Journalism, Literature, History, Statesmanship— 
each comes in for its share of the 4,500 pages of this fine 
eclectic library. And it is not a case where “ bookworms” 
set down in order the dead facts exhumed from other 
writings. These are real men—men of affairs—men of 
action and achievement—not writing to fill space but actually 
speaking to you,—and speaking with the force which con- 
viction gives,—on subjects which are of supreme interest to 
every man whose brain and soul, as well as his body, are 
alive. Here every art known to the speaker is given full 
play. ‘Eloquence is Logic on fire,” says Mr. Reed,—an 
apt figure to convey an important truth; a figure of speech 
which is itself eloquent, for true eloquence enrobes fact and 
logic with every beauty of literary style. Metaphor, Simile, 
Humor, Wit, Repartee, each performs its proper function for 
the true orator, and helps him to drive home to his audience 
truths which otherwise might fall flat and ineffective. 


7-7 

Modern Eloquence is so alive with human interest, so full 
of thoughts worth thinking, so full of laughter where mirth 
is proper, so effectual in its appeals to every wholesome 
impulse in man, that one finds it difficult indeed to lay down 
the volume and turn off the light when the hour demands 
sleep. It is a common experience of those who come to it 
for reference to find themselves charmed into reading speech 
after speech with growing interest. A book which presents 
vital truths in a form so alluring is the best of educators. 
When truth is clothed in words so beautiful and convincing 
that one is fascinated, and comes to them again and again 


for the mere pleasure of re-reading, its influence on mind and . 


character is as sure as it is subtle. 
> % 


The publishers of Modern Eloquence, John D. Morris 
and Company, Commonwealth Building, Philadelphia, offer 
to mail, free of cost, to any one who will ask for it, a 
handsome portfolio of specimen pages, including fine 
photogravure portraits of several of the contributors, color 
plates, etc., showing the general character of the volumes, 
together with full particulars as to price, terms of sale, etc. 
If you are interested write them. 


Readers of Tae Literary Dicsst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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= 10 Cents stamps 


to pay postage and packing we will send you 
absolutely FREE, neatly boxed 


4 Beautiful Photogravures 


of leading Statesmen and Orators which would 
cost if purchased in an Art Store $2.00 or more. 


We Make This Offer 


to readers of Tue Literary DicEst to enable us to send by mail 
information regarding 






In 












both 









PHOTOGRAVURES, 







36 East 22d Street, 


The Library 
of Oratory 


The only LIBRARY OF ELOQUENCE that covers satisfactorily 
ANCIENT AND MODERN 


This GRAND WORK is of interest to all, and upon 
receipt of your name and address, enclosing 10 cents in 
stamps, we will send a¢ once, the FOUR BEAUTIFUL 
together with 
matter we believe will BE OF INTEREST to you. 


This offer is limited to November 30 


E. L. PARKS, Treasurer 


TIMES. 


other printed 


New York, N. Y. 
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BOOKS ON MARRIAGE } 
AND KINDRED TOPICS 













The Ethics of Marriage 


While it is a very delicate topic, the author 
treats it with the utmost propriety. The dis- 
closures made are of a very striking nature. By 
H.S. Pomeroy, M.D. 12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.00. 

“*The book should be read conscientiously by 
every parent in the land.”—G@eorge F. Shrady, 
M.D. 


Is Man Too Prolific 


A scientific study of the Malthusian theory on 
the increase of population. By H. 8S. Pomeroy, 
M.D. 12mo, Leatherette. Price, 35 cents, post- 
paid. 


What Our Girls Ought to 
Know 


Plain talks on topics of importance to every 
girl, including hygiene, health, dress, ete. By 
Mary J. StupLey, M.D. 12mo, Cloth. Price, 
$1.00, post-paid. 

‘**Every sensible mother will wish to place a 
book like this in her daughters’ hands,.""—The 
School Journal, New York. 


How to Win 


Plain talks on practical topics of interest to 
every girl. By Miss Frances E. WILLARD. 
Square 12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.00, post-paid. 

‘*We cordially recommend * How to Win’ to 
our fair readers."°— National Republican, 
Washington, D. C. 


A Bundle of Letters to 
Busy Girls 


By Miss Grace E. Dope. 16mo, Cloth. Price, 
50 cents. Half Cloth, Fancy Sides, Uncut Edges. 
Price, 75 cents, post-paid. 

“No class of girls can be more usefully em- 
ployed than in reading and discussing the points 
suggested in this excellent book.”"—Woman’s 
Journal, 


True Motherhood 


Helpful talks on the ideas of true motherhood 
and woman’s sphere asa home-maker. By JAMES 
C. FERNALD. 12mo, Leatherette. Price, 60 cents. 

“Tt must be very helpful to parents.”"—Mrs, 
Theo. W. Birney, Pres. National Congress of 
Mothers. 


The Marriage Ring 


Helpful talks on the sacredness and significance 
of the marriage bond. By T. De Witt Tat- 
MAGE, D.D. 12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.00, post-paid. 

*. . . Will carry a benediction into tuousands 
of domestic circles..""—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 


The Lost Wedding Ring 


Nine forceful talks setting forth the funda- 
mentals of happiness in marriage. By CorTLAND 
Myers, D.D. 16mo, Cloth. 75 cents, net. By 
mail, 80 cents, 














A Romance of the Philippines 


Daniel Everton 


VOLUNTEER-REGULAR 
By ISRAEL PUTNAM 


A charming story of love and soldier adventure writteg 
in a brilliant style and with a plot full of strong situa- 
tions and vivid contrasts. 

Daily Advertiser, Boston: “It is instinct with 
the dramatic timbre of life. . . . The book has double 


value as a story and a free sketch of the Philippine 
Isles to-day.’’ 


Illustrations by Sewell Collins. 12mo, 
Cloth. $1.20, net ; by mail, $1.30 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York 














MACAULAY’S ESSAYS 
Eight essays. 4to, Paper, 64 pp. 15 cents. Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New York. 











The Perfect Perpetual 
Simplest, most reliable; 50cents. Post-free. Funk 
& Wagnalls Co., 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


Calendar. 















Rufus William Peckham, Justice Uni- 
ted States Supreme Court: “If bears the marks of 
great research and labor. . . . It can not but prove a 
great saving of time and trouble in an investigation 
of such laws whenever that becomes necessary.” 


NEW REVISED EDITION 
Hirsh’s Tabulated 
Digest of the Divorce Laws 
of the United States 


By HUGO HIRSH 
Showing at a glance, in tabular form, the 


divorce laws of every state in the Union, 
including new laws and revisions to date. 


Emphatic Indorsement From Jurists 

Willard Bartlett, Supreme Court, New 

York: ‘* It must be of great use to lawyers.”’ 

Judge Alton B. Parker, Court of Appeals, 

Albany, N. Y.: “The new edition shall find a 

place in my own library.” 

Folding Chart, Cloth Cover. Pric_, 

$1.50, net. Postage, 3 cents 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 














FUNK & WAGNALELS COMPANY 
Publishers, NEW YORK 














French Celebrities 


Brief Biographies of Foremost Frenchmen. 12mo, 
Vol. I., 139 pp.; Vol. II., 150 pp.; Cloth. Each, 
75 cents ; paper, each, 15 cents, 


** Clear, crisp, and popular.’’—Christian Endeavor 
World. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 








The Unconscious Mind 


A helpful book for parents, teachers, and phy- 
sicians. By Alfred T. Schofield, M.D., M.R.C.S. 
8vo, cloth, rough edges, 450 pages. $2.00 

D. E. Merwin, Kansas City. Mo.: ‘ Parents, 
teachers, physicians, lawyers, judges, and legis- 
lators can not afford to remain in ignorance of 
this theory which lays its preemption upon the 
very foundations of physical health, mind, and 
character.” 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs.. NEW YORK. 
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Second Edition Now Ready! 
First Edition SOLD OVT ! 








This book, consisting of ten frank and informal talks 
on topics of direct interest to men of all faiths, is at- 
tracting widespread attention and receiving remark- 
able expressions of commendation from authorities in 
every creed and profession. 


Jesus 
the Jew 


By 
HARRIS WEINSTOCK 


Introduction by Prof. David Starr Jordan 


T is an eloquent plea for tolerance 

and understanding between Chris- 

tian and Jew. It points out the 
striking debts each owes the other. 
It is a ringing condemnation of creed- 
worship, superstition and bigotry, an 
earnest plea for universal religious 
peace, for the world-wide acknowledg- 
ment of the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man. 


Eminent Critics Commend it 
in High Terms 


Prof. Francis Peabody, Harvard University : ‘‘ It 
is marked by rare candor, justice, and sympathy. It is 
likely to conquer many prejudices and encourage mu- 
tual understanding.’’ 

W. H. Beatty, Chief Justice of California : ‘‘ I am 
able to state my unqualified approbation of the liberal- 
ity of spirit which it evidences.” 

Elbert Hubbard, Editor of 7he Philistine: ‘‘ You 
show an insight into the heart of things thatis very 
charming, and | must congratulate you on this book, 
inside and out.”’ 


Preachers and Theologians of 
Every Denomination Pay 
it High Tribute 


Madison C. Peters, D.D., Baltimore ( Bap.): 
‘When I finished the book I laid it down with a feel- 
ing of gratitude to God that the book had been written. 
I hope that it may have a large circulation. Both Jew 
and Christian should read it.” 

Rev. James M. Ludlow, Author of ‘‘ Deborah’”’ 
(Presb.) : ‘Your views are broad and noble, and 
commend themselves to every generous man, Jew or 
Christian.”’ 

William Barry, D.D., Vice-President and Profes- 
sor of Philosophy, Birmingham College, England, 
(Roman Catholic): ‘I rejoice in your noble lesson of 

osaism so truly human, God-fearing, just and in- 
ward. May it be laid to heart.”’ 


Indorsed by Leading Rabbis 
Rabbi C. A. Rubenstein, Baltimore : “ It can not 


but relieve the strain wherever it exists in the religious 
and social relatidbns between the Jew and the Christian.”’ 


Rabbi Isaac L. Rypins, St. Paul : “ I am now cir- 
culating the book among my Christian friends.’’ 


Rabbi M. Schlessinger, Albany: ‘‘ Your book 
possesses great power for good.” 


12mo, Cloth, 229 pages 
$1.00, Net. By Mail, $1.07 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
New York 





Before Buying Shakespeare 


There is no more reason for buying an inaccurate, poorly printed, and incom- 
plete set of Shakespeare than there is for buying a shoddy suit of clothes or a 
broken piece of furniture—less reason, in fact, as Shakespeare is meant to last a 
life-time. There are many editions of Shakespeare’s works advertised as GOOD 
editions, but they are printed from old and worn plates and are wholly unsatis- 
factory. The International Edition is the latest and best Shakespeare and the 
only one designed to meet the requirements of the modern reader. jeg No other 
edition has been planned especially for busy people as well as for scholars, with the idea of 
making the reading of Shakespeare a pleasure. 





Sets in 13 Illustrated Volumes—7,000 Pages—Size, 8x 5% inches 


Buy the Best Edition 


The International Edition will cost you three or four dollars more than an inferior set—but it 
is worth half a dozen ordinary cheap editions. It isnot the kind of work you will have to apolo 
gize for owning, with an excuse for its incompleteness and its shabby appearance. It will be an 
ornament to your library and you can show it to the greatest Shakespearian authority living—if 
you happen to meet him—with the assurance that he can find nothing in the work to criticise. 
It reproduces the famous Cambridge text, which has the world-wide reputation of being the most 
accurate text of Shakespeare’s works. Everything that Shakespeare wrote is given complete, 
including the Sonnets and Poems. It contains 400 illustrations—art plates in colors, rare wood- 
cuts and photogravures—and the sets are handsomely bound in half-leather and cloth. At the 
present Club prices this edition isa rare book bargain. Don't worry over the obscure passages 
and muddy type of a trashy edition when a complete Shakespearian Library can be bought for a 
trifling outlay of a few cents a day. No other edition contains the following valuable features : 


Critical Comments e This is the only 


* advertised edi- 

tion in existence 
—in less than 40 Volumes—containing Critical 
Comments on the plays and characters selected 
from the writings of eminent Shakespearian 
scholars. These comments make clear the 

| larger meaning of the play and the nature of 
the characters. 


| Complete Glossaries : 





Immediately 

following 

each play is 

| a full Glossary, giving the meaning of every 

| obsolete or difficult word. No other edition con- 

| tains Glossaries as complete and full as these, 
and no other edition contains the Glossaries in 
the same volumes as the plays. 


Arguments « Preceding each play is an 


analysis of the play—called 

| an “ Argument ’’—written 

} in an interesting story-telling style. If you do 

not care to read the entire play, you can read 
its plot and the development of its story through 
the Argument. . 








Club. 


| Our Special Half-Price Offer M4 


We are distributing a speeial and limited Club edition through our Shakespeare 2, 


Two Sets of Notes e This is the only 


* edition pub- 
lished that gives 
two full sets of Notes in connection with each 
play, Explanatory Notes for the average reader 
and Critical Notes for the critical student or 
scholar. 


Study Methods « This edition contains 


* a complete Method of 
Study for each play, 
consisting of Study Questions and Suggestions 
—the idea of the editors being to give in the set 
a college course in Shakespeare study. 


A Life of the Poet e No other edition 


* contains so much 
interesting ma- 
terial concerning Shakespeare himself. There 
is a Life of Shakespeare by Dr. Israel Gollancz, 
with critical estimates of his character and 
genius by Walter Bagehot, Leslie Stephens and 
other writers. They are vivid articles—interest- 
ing from start to finish—and they relate all that 
the world really knows about Shakespeare. 
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The advantages of ordering through the Club are that you have the set °o 
shipped to you for examination without costing youacent. You may retain it by Ry 
oy 










paying the low Club price, which is just half the regular price, and you may pay 
in little easy payments of $1.00 a month. The prices through the Club are 
$22 for a set in half leather binding and $18 for Cloth binding payable at 


» ; ; 10-25 
the rate of $1.00a month. The regular prices of this edition | <r ¥: 


are $14.00 and $36.00. Cut out the coupon’ and mail it to us yy The 
to-day. We willsend you a set, express prepaid, for examination, oy 


and if it is not satisfactory you may return it at our expense. wv, 78 Fifth aN 
New York 


Poems. No Coneor 


worth more to the average reader than a Con- 
cordance. None of the other widely adver- 
tised editions contains a Topical Index. 
THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, , 7 
78 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








exhausted there will be no more sets at this price. 


Each subscriber for this edition will receive, & 
FREE free, a complete Index of Shakespeare’s 
works, by means of which the student 
can readily find any passage in any of the Plays or 
bomen of Shakespeare can be 
bought for less thar. $6.00, and this volume is 
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This offer isa limited one, and when the present edition is a 






Please send me on ap- 
roval, prepaid, a set 
of the New Interna- 
tional Shakespeare in 
half-leather with Index and 
Method of Study. If satisfac- 
tory lagree to pay 61 within 
& days and 61 per month there- 
after for 21 months; if not satisfac- 
tory I agree to return the set within 
5 days. 
TRING 00 0000 00006 sccvtosess coceee 


Street ... 


Cie cctie 
In ordering cloth change 21 months 
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17 months, 
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One Stately Assemblage of the Standard Histories of All Countries 


An Enduring Library of seventy-four handsomely bound volumes including the works of the master historians and covering the world. 


Seventy Four Handsome 
Volumes Sent For 


‘I. 


Bought separately, the histories comprised in this splendid set would cost 
We offer them to Literary Dicest readers at half the regular price 
and on the easy payment plan, placing them within reach of all 


$93.75. 


sets were ever made. 
readers. 


These go at $50 per set. 


ONLY 1,000 SETS can be offered to Lirrrary Dicestr 
Only $1 down, $5 per month (#45 for cash). 


Price Cut 
in Half 


Only 2,000 


For } leather edition sec below. You may return it if unsatisfactory, Sent on Approval—Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


THE HISTORY © NATIONS 


Nothing need be said of the extraordinary value of the works included in this stately library. 
appreciated from a glance over the titles and authors. 


RA 














The Set occupies 90 inches of shelf room 








Gibbon, Green, Guizot, Prescott, 
Grote, Murray, Hildrith, Griffis, etc. 





the world's greatest historians. 


TITLES AUTHORS Vols 
The History of England John Richard Green, M.A. 4 
The History of 
The United States Richard Hildrith 6 
The Mikado’s Empire William Elliot Griffis, A.M. 2 
Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire Edward Gibbon 6 
The History of Canada Hugh Murray, F.RS M. 2 
ae = of China John Francis Davis F.R.S. 2 
The Conquest of Mexico William H. Presevtt ° 
The History of Palestine Rev. H. H. Milman 3 
The History of The 
Netherlands Thomas Colley Gratton 1 
The History of Germany Charlton T. Lewis 2 
- ? of Spain Dunham 5 
The Story of the Boers} C. W. Van Der Hoogt,and ° 
The hod of Mediation | Montagu White 1 
Scandinavia. a History of —_ 
Denmark, Sweden, fa Andrew C reichton, L L.D. 
Norway & Henry Wheaton, LL.D. 2 
ic é Ria Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson, 
The History of Raypt D.C.L F.RB.S., ete. 2 
“ | of France =. Guizot 8 
of Greece George Grote 12 
British India Hugh Murray, F.R.S.E. B 
. : and other authorities 3 
A History of the Italian . ne , 
Republics J.C. L. De Sismondi 1 
The History of Ireland W.(C. Tay'or, A.B. 2 
- " of Persia James B Frazer 1 
“5 re of Poland James Fletcher 1 
The Conquest of Peru William H. Prescott 2 
The History of Russia m Alfred Rambaud 2 
of Scotlan ili arts 
The History of William Roberison, D.D. 1 
Switzerland Lardner 1 


Hon. JOHN CG. CARLISLE, 

ex-Secretary of the Treasury, says: In my opinion the 
work is equal in every respect to the representations 
made by the publishers. It really constitutes an histori- 
cal library and will be of great and permanent value not 
only to students, but to all who may have occasion to 
inves'igate particular facts in the annals of the various 
nations of the world. 


Hon. DAVID B. HILL, 

ex-Governor of the State of New York, says: I have 
received from you the seventy-four (74) volumes of your 
“History of Nations” as per my order heretofore given, 
and they now have a place in my library at ““W Ifert’s 
Roost." I find them to be a very valuable addition, and 
take pleasure in commending them to the consideration 
‘of all readers of histor:. No library, public or private, 
can well be regarded as compl: te without them, 


Hon. FRANKLIN MURPHY, 

Governor of New Jersey. savs: I have received the 
History of Nations, and am pleased with it. The entire 
seventy-three volumes are by standard authors, and 
form a valuable addition to my library. The work isan 
important one, not only for students, but the general 
reader as well. 


A HANDSOME LIBRARY 


The books are 12mo in size, bound in the finest grade of 
crash buckram. and the text is printed on a fine grade of 
water marked laid paper. Deckle edges, gilt tops. The 
work is illustrated with several hundred engravings and 
photogravures, the latter being p inted on vellum Japan 
paper. Wehave alimited number of sets bound in ele- 
gant half leather which we offer beluw at a very tempt- 
ing price. 


SIGN AND MAIL THE COUPON TO US TO-DAY 





A LIBRARY OF NATIONS Inspection Coupon 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SOCIETY, 92 Centre St., New York. 
Gentlemen ; I enclose $1 for which you will please send me 
on approval the complete set of “ The History of Nations” 
(74 volumes) bound in ..................(state whether buckram 
or half leather). If satisfactory I agree to send you $4 within 
five days after receipt of the books and to pay you the remain- 
ing balance ($45 for the buckram edition, $60 for the half 
leather edition) in monthly instalments of $5 until settled in 
full. It is understood that you are to retain title to the books 
till [shall have completed payment for them. If not satis- 
factory, I agree to notify you within five days, and hold the 
ks subject to your order. 


Es cabs: eed sankennteubs tet dheasescdguevkse 
10 per cent. discount for cash in one payment. 











AMERICAN LIBRARY SOCIETY 
92 CENTRE STREET, N-W YORK 











Their value will be immediately 


In them you have one orderly, attractive history of the whole world told by 
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Total Weight of Set 100 pounds 
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